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AM the minister’s best friend. To the pastor 
who prizes a successful church, which is min- 
ying to the entire community, I am a necessity. 


will advertise your church. Every week or 
nth I will call on every one in your community 
tell them what you have Jone, what you are 
nz, and what you propose to do. I will tell them 
he benefits that may be derived from regular 
ch attendance. 


will increase your prestige by enlarging your 
ulness. 


will increase the attendance at all church and 
liary services by regularly inviting every man, 
han and child to church. 


will encourage every church auxiliary by giv- 
the news and complimenting those responsible 
the work. 


will act as your assistant pastor, for I can do 
ything you can do and can reach many people 
cannot reach. 


will keep non-resident members informed and 
ouch with their home church. 


sively I will make a good profit for you. 


A PARISH PAPER INCREASES ATTENDANOE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
KEEPS THE COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 


IGAN 


PM CALLING YOU 


®ur 


Asstatant Pastor 


will be of no expense to you, and you may establish me in your church without cost. 


will aid you and your church financially, for I pay for myself. If you will use me 


will make you a progressive pastor, and will do many more things for you, pro- 
ng you use the plan and service of The National Religious Press. 


1 AM A PARISH PAPER 
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The book for 

any family 
with an 

adopted child 


A wise and helpful guide, which you can 

d with fid to your parish- 
ioners . . . and which you will want to own 
yourself for expert help in this phase of 
your pastoral work. Fully approved by the 
Child Adoption C itt 


Ga EXAMINE IT FREE AT OUR RISK. 
SEE OFFER BELOW 


THE 


Adopted 


Family 


_ By FLORENCE RONDELL 
and RUTH MICHAELS 


aad ONE VOLUME FOR THE PARENTS: A manual 

wt giving concrete answers to the special problems 
—psychological, social, and legal—arising from 
adoption. 


ONE VOLUME FOR THE CHILD: A picture story 
book which explains clearly and beautifully 
what adoption is, that the child himself is 
adopted, and why he should be proud of his 
special chosen status 


2 volumes, slip-cased, only $2.50 


Ow SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Examine this book yourself at our risk, and see 
for yourself that it is the one book on the subject 
that you will want to own and recommend. Send 
no money now, unless you wish. Just mail this 
coupon. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 


Please send me THe Avorteo Famiry. will deposit 
with postman $2.50 plus few cents postage, and may re- 
turn book for retund of purchase price in 10 days if tor 
any reason I am not completely satished 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State . 

SAVE C.0.D. POSTAGE CHARGE. Check this box (} 

and enclose $2.50. Same refund guarantee, of course 
AF-1 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


Dr. Guiles 
To the Editor: 


May I congratulate you on your journal. 
Attempts which we made in the early days 
of clinical training came to nothing. My 
hope is that the ministry eventually will sup- 
port a journal which will contain case 
studies of some length. If psychoanalysts 
can pay for printed accounts of their search- 
ings into the inner life of man perhaps, in 
time, pastors will also do so. 

Perhaps its very success will permit you 
before long to establish a quarterly like the 
“Journal of Orthopsychiatry” or the several 
journals in psychoanalysis which will per- 
mit the publication of such studies in reli- 
gious psychotherapy as I suggested. 

Again, let me congratulate you on the 
good job you are doing. 


AustTIn GUILEs 
Old South Church in Boston 


We are in hearty agreement with Dr. 
Guiles, who is one of the pioneers of pas- 
toral psychology, with the tremendous need 
for the kind of case study reporting that he 
recommends in his letter. We, too, hope that 
some day it may be possible for the journal 
to do precisely this. While it is impossible 
for us to carry out Dr. Guiles’ recommenda- 
tion at this point, both he and our readers 
will be interested in knowing that we have 
been working on a series of counseling cases 
which approximate somewhat Dr. Guiles’ 
suggestion —Ed. 


Likes Karl Menninger 


To the Editor: 


Your September issue is most vital! Par- 
ticularly helpful is Dr. Karl Menninger’s 
article. Is anything comparable being pub- 
lished in psychiatric journals to interpret 


(Continued on page 6) 
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“The Guiding Star’ 


3 REELS ... 16mm SOUND, BLACK & WHITE 
$12.00 per day in December . . . balance of year $8.00 


The story of Uncle Henry, —a 
a militant Christian who fF? 

365 days of the year lived 
| the resolutions that most 
people make once a year. 
On Christ’s birthday 
Uncle Henry, by seeing 
through Christian eyes 
and acting with a true 
. heart, enlightens an em- , 
bittered mother and re- 
| unites a long unhappy 
and misguided family | 
group. A truly heart- | & 
warming human relation | 
story vividly revealing 
the soul-warming advan- 
# tages of good living and 

thinking. 


Now willing and ready to help you . . . Donald 
Lantz (former assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Audio Visual Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ). As newly ap- 
pointed Religious Coordinator of Family Films 
offers his services without charge in the prepara- 
tion of your religious audio visual programming. 


FIVE NEW RELEASES WIDELY ACCLAIMED BY USERS: 


“BIBLE ON THE TABLE” “THE BARRIER” 
“RIM OF THE WHEEL” “TALENTS” 
“HONOR THY FAMILY” 


Available also are 14 other recent and stimulating films dealing with vital moral teaching prob- 
lems. More than two hundred film libraries and denominational publication houses supply Family 
Films for your use. Rental rates: 2-reel films, $6 per day; 3-reels, $8; 4-reels, $10. For further 
information and free catalogue, write directly to: Family Films, Inc., Dept. PD-11, 8840 
Olympic Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California. 


8840 Olympic Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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2000 YEARS AGO Joseph interpreted 
the dreams of a troubled Pharoah— 
the dreams of today’s troubled man 
can still be interpreted through 


The 
Forgotten 


Language 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF DREAMS, FAIRYTALES 
AND MYTHS 


By ERICH FROMM 


Smee are the Babylonian and Bib- 
lical myths of creation, the story 
of Jonah, the ancient and modern 
Sabbath rituals, and the dreams of 
Joseph and Pharoah—all with one 
thing in common. All dreams and all 
myths are “written” in the same lan- 
guage, symbolic language. Dr. Fromm 
has written a brilliant introduction to 
this one universal language. Through 
it one gains a psychological basis for 
understanding the symbolic stories of 
the Bible, fairy tales, and some mod- 
ern fiction. Here, too, is the complete 
history of dream interpretation, in- 
cluding case histories of modern psy- 
choanalytic work. Dr. Fromm shows 
how, by interpreting dreams correctly 
—whether they are those reperted 
from the ancient peoples of Jerusalem 
and Athens or the same dreams mod- 
ern man of New York or Paris has 
today—one has a fresh understanding 
of man’s nature and sane practical 
solutions to his problems. 8. 


Other Fromm books now extensively 
used in schools and churches— 


Man for Himself 
Fifth printing. $3.50 
Escape from 


Freedom 
Eleventh printing. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
Rinehart & Co., New York 16 


(Continued from page 4) 


the minister’s viewpoint? Has a psychiatrist 
who doesn’t work alongside a chaplain any 
conception of the yearnings, doubts, funda- 
mental principles of the minister who refers 
a case to the clinic that is beyond his con- 
trol? If we have failed to meet this indi- 
vidual’s need we would like to be told in 
love just why. 

We would like to be taken into consulta- 
tion on the follow-up. Again and again we 
must put our professional pride in our 
pocket and sit silently by as a complete 
stranger takes over a case ‘whose _back- 
ground and community inter-relations we 
know fairly intimately. We must keep our 
mouths sealed as we discover him advising 
solutions which fail to take into account 
many of these factors. The tendency is to 
say, “If you take over, we will drop the 
case.” 

Over and over, we have to try to help a 
person in the environment in which he is 
living and has grown up. We must inter- 
pret him to his family and neighbors and 
they to him without once hinting that his 
home or environment is all wrong and the 
only solution is for him to get out. What a 
super-human task this is! It requires an in- 
sight and wisdom not to be found in books. 
Some psychiatrists, thank God, reveal this. 


ALLEN H. Gates 
First Congregational Church 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts 


.. Able Writers” 
To the Editor: 

I continue to be pleased with PasrTorat 
PsycuHotocy. It looks to me that you have 
secured some very able writers who are 
writing well on topics of vital interest to 
pastors. 

Matcotm B. BALLINGER 
Michigan Society for Pastoral Care, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Of Value in First Job 
To the Editor: 


This publication is proving of much value 
to me as I face my first counseling prob- 
lems; it fills the need I felt when I left Dr. 
Oates’ classes last year. In a way, it is a 
continuation of the fine training I received 
from him; I am very grateful for it. 


Paut S. CARTER 
Arlington, Virginia. 
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Do you el adolescent youth struggling with problems of family relations, sex 
relations, vocational choice and personal problems of loss of faith, discourage- 
ment, feelings of shame and inferiority? 


Do you often wish there was a book you could recommend written especially for 
these young people, in their own language, and 


Designed to help them: 
® Recognize and acknowledge their real problems. 
® Understand they are not “peculiar.” 


© Be more articulate about themselves from reading authentic case stories 
of other young people. 


Designed to help you: 


® Assist troubled adolescents in finding healthy, constructive solutions 
for themselves. 


© Help teen-agers to help themselves. 
® Help prevent troubled teen-agers from becoming “teens in trouble.” 


HERE IT IS: 


TEENS! ... HOW TO MEET YOUR PROBLEMS 


by Dr. John and Dorathea Crawford 


About the Book: 


This book was planned to give tested, practical help to high school and 
college-age young people. Although written for youth it offers immeasurable help 
to the clergymen, parents and teachers who counsel them. It is based solidly on 
the successful counseling experience of the author and includes a whole section 
on actual case histories. The book is divided into three sections: 


1. Teens Discouraged by Troubles (family, friends, school and individual). 
2. Teens Meeting Their Problems Squarely (case histories). 


3. Working Things Out Somehow (concrete suggestions for self-help, includ- 
ing where and how to ask for help). 


Numerous tests designed to help young people find their problems are in- 
cluded. 


About the Authors: 


Dr. John Crawford is co-author of the widely known book for teen-agers— 
BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. He is a Fellow of the American Psychological 
Association and has had many years of practice in clinical psychology and guid- 
ance during which time he was also teaching in high schools and universities. 
He was counselor and teacher on the faculty of Wagner College (Lutheran). He 
is author of the current popular series on teen-age problems in THE HIGHROAD 
(Methodist). 

Dorathea Crawford, in addition to her outstanding editorial skills and her 
experience with adolescents, has co-authored many widely used psychological tests. 


OFF PRESS NOVEMBER 1, 1951 $3.00 


At your booksellers, or from 


PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue Department PSC New York 22, N. Y. 


AVID E. ROBERTS, whose book Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man is the current Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, is 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at Unioa Theological Seminary 


He was born in 1911 in Omaha, Nebraska, the son of Rev. William E. 
Roberts, D.D. Dr. Roberts received his B.D. at Union Theological Seminary in 
1934, where he won a traveling Fellowship; his Ph.D. at Edinburgh University, 
Scotland, in 1936, and his D.D. at Occidental College in 1942. 


Shortly after finishing his work for his Ph.D. he became instructor in 
Systematic Theology and the Philosophy of Religion at Union Theological 
Seminary. At about the same time (1937) he was ordained in the Presbytery 
of New York. 


In addition to his position at Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Roberts is 
also on the Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia University ; the Columbia-Union 
Committee on the Ph.D. in Religion; the Columbia University Seminar on 
“Religion and Health,” and a member of the Executive Committee of the Council 
for Clinical Training of Theological Students ; and the Commission on Religion 
and Health of the National Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


Dr. Roberts’ interest in psychotherapy dates far back to his youth. It be- 
came intense, however, when as Dean of Students at Union Theological Seminary 
he was faced squarely and at first hand with the emotional problems of students 
under his care, and with the awareness of what psychotherapy might do for 
them. From then on, the question of psychotherapy and religion was his constant 
preoccupation. 


His book, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man, is a major contri- 
bution to the literature of this vital subject—the integration of religion and psy- 
chology. As Paul Tillich says in his review of Dr. Roberts’ book in this issue: 
“There is hardly a book more important for the readers of Pastorat Psy- 
cHoLoGy than Dr. Roberts’ Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man.” 
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Editorial 


The Whole 


N ONE of John Steinbeck’s novels 

there is a priest with a gift for wood 
carving. He has made a madonna and 
child to use in celebration of the mass. 
They are cleverly built with concealed 
hinges and detachable heads so they 
can be safely transported in the saddle 
bags of the frontier. 

Protestantism, along with other re- 
forms of Christianity before it, had 
been suspicious that the symbol might 
overshadow the thing symbolized. It 
is not many years since instrumental 
music was considered, in not a few 
churches, a thing of the devil. Even 
the cross is not tolerated in many 
Protestant chancels. 

Surely we are not as narrow about 
symbols as we once were. But with 
equal surety, we have not been alto- 
gether wrong in our suspicion of the 
symbol which may run away with 
itself. 

We may rejoice all the more, there- 


Wide Earth 


fore, at the symbolism of World Wide 
Communion Sunday, celebrated this 
month. The response to it has been 
spontaneous in Christian churches all 
over the world. The needs of one world 
require a more intimate sense of the 
universal character of the church. 


Of course we promote the day. We 
set its time at an arbitrary point. We 
are by no means unlike the priest who 
puts a dowel in the neck of his ma- 
donna. We may _ speculate as_ to 
whether we would ever have had to be 
iconoclasts if all madonnas had been 
made with unscrewable heads. The 
arbitrary factor plainly does not stand 
in the way of reflecting the thing sym- 
bolized. Perhaps the very arbitrariness 
of World Wide Communion Sunday 
may make it an increasingly valuable 
symbol of the universal church across 
the whole wide earth. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


The Church Program of Education in 


Marriage and the Family 


From Birth to Twelve 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


N a preceding article (March, 1951), 
we have discussed the church’s 
program of pre-marital counseling. 
We have interpreted ways by which 
the church can help guide the growth 
of husbands and wives so they achieve 
that quality relationship in which 
their needs are met and in which the 
maximum spiritual growth of each is 
nurtured. Our concern in this article 
is the span of time from the concep- 
tion of the first child until that great 
period in his life when he is between 
childhood and youth. 
While the church has within its 
fellowship those who are not married 
and those who are not identified with 


‘families, yet increasingly the church 


is made up of families. And what is 
done to help those families achieve the 
right quality relationship is infinitely 
more significant than any words 
spoken from the pulpit. One of the 
primary jobs of the church is to help 
the family become a true unit of God’s 
kingdom. After all, the family is the 


real church and what we call the 
church is in a sense supplementary. 
The parents are the genuine priests 
and priestesses; the family is the cell, 
and the institutional church, the body, 
of Christ. The body can never be more 
healthy than the cells. 

This program of education for mar- 
riage and the family, then, is a major 
responsibility, and we come now to 
consider a program of continued guid- 
ance for husbands and wives in the 
area of their relationship to each other 
and in that all-important task of 
parenthood. 

The greatest insight into the laws of 
growth and the development of posi- 
tive attitudes should be made available 
through the church’s program. Expect- 
ant parents should have every oppor- 
tunity to prepare emotionally and 
spiritually for the coming of their 
child. Babies read even the muscles of 
their mothers from the moment of 
birth. The more insight the mother 
has, and the more understanding the 
father is, the more favorable will be 
the unit of fellowship into which the 
baby is born. 

The parents-to-be need help in pre- 
paring emotionally for the coming of 
this new personality into their rela- 
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tionship. They need to know just what 
it will mean in their thought of each 
other. A new love object is coming 
and if they are not fully mature, if 
the wife has transferred a_father- 
thought to her husband or he a mother- 
thought to his wife, the coming of the 
child will be an intrusion in their re- 
lationship and it may mean a critical 
time for their marriage. 

Parents need to be increasingly 
aware of how crucial the first six years 
of a child’s life are. He may be the 
victim of personality difficulties in 
later years if these early experiences 
are unhappy or frustrating. More and 
more we are tracing the roots of men- 
tal illness to this period. 

The first year and a half is especial- 
ly important. During this time it is 
primarily the mother who must meet 
the child’s needs. If she is to do this 
adequately, the husband must meet her 
needs. During this time, sometimes 
called the “oral period,” the child will 
begin to come into a sense of selfhood, 
and if he is loved so that he comes into 
a realization of his own identity, he 
may never again have to fight the bat- 
tle of his ego. There is not space here 
to elaborate, but how to meet his needs, 
what those needs are, and how to cope 
with the various problems that arise 
should be of major concern. 


ROM one-and-a-half to about 

three years is often called the 
“anal period,” the period when toilet 
training takes place. It is during this 
period that the child begins to learn 
to interact with other selves. On the 
one hand, if he is not curbed, he will 
become impulse-ridden; on the other 
hand, discipline must be carefully 
handled—the child himself must al- 
ways be the center of the situation; 
he should never be punished because 
of the frustration or hostility of his 


parents. He needs to be guided in his 
play with other children, and in his 
relationship with his parents, so that 
he achieves satisfaction. Thus the 
foundation is laid for his being able 
to get along well with other persons. 

From three to five years is some- 
times referred to as the “genital peri- 
od.” The child will naturally come into 
an awareness of the differences be- 
tween his father and mother, between 
male and female. He will learn not 
only the factors about life and its 
origin but he will develop concommit- 
ant feelings about those factors. His 
attitude and feeling-tone about the 
miraculous forces of his body will 
pretty largely be determined by those 
of his parents. During this period the 
child should develop an out-flowing 
love, not only to his parents and 
others, but to God. If his needs were 
met the first year and a half, and if 
he learned to interact with others with 
satisfaction during the anal period, he 
will grow into a robust love that will 
mean that he can rise above the cradle 
stage of self-love. 

The sixth year is significant. Start- 
ing to school means that he may leave 
younger children with his mother. It 
means that he is moving away from 
his first love object; he is now in a 
measure on his own. And not only his 
freedom but that of his mother will 
be a molding influence. The first six 
years involve many other factors which 
we cannot mention here. The coming 
of the second and third child, relation- 
ships between families, different stand- 
ards in the community, are a few of 
the realities in the child’s experience. 

During the next six years there are 
three attitudes which should grow in 
the thinking of the child if he is to de- 
velop a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

1. He should come to assume the 
love of other people. If he believes 


12 


that others should love him because of 
his creation by his Heavenly Father, 
and if his parents love him consistent- 
ly, he will naturally grow in this as- 
sumption. Then he can love himself 
and he will have the basis of real se- 
curity. He will never be paranoid or 
schizoid; he will be spared the psy- 
choneurotic and psychopathic patterns. 

2. He should come to assume that 
others merit his love. He will grow in 
this assumption if his parents love 
each other, if they love his brothers 
and sisters, if they avoid the peril of 
unfavorable contrast, if they bear a 
loving attitude to their neighbors, to 
the school teachers, to the minister, 
and to the people who serve them. 

3. He needs to grow in the assump- 
tion that God loved him before he ever 
was born, and that He loves him still. 
He can become aware of all that is 
given, of the evidences of God’s love 
and God’s care. If his parents love 
God, if he sees them bow before 
Something greater, he will gradually 
come to a real sense of God's love. 


NSOFAR as the child learns to 
make these three attitudes his own 

he will have a fundamental personality. 
He will have a healthy mind in a 
healthy body which after all is what 
God intends—and which, incidentally, 
is the only rampart of peace the world 
knows. By the time he is twelve years 
old his family should have given him 
varied experiences of vital fellowship 
in which he has brought his best gift 
and in which he himself has received 
the fullest gift. His family should have 
achieved comradeship in fun, in fellow- 
ship, in worship, in work. It should 
have demonstrated a sensitivity to the 
needs of the neighborhood, being de- 
voted to the church and sharing in the 
creative enterprises of the community. 
So we have something of a picture of 
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the factors involved in helping the 
child if he is to “increase in wisdom 
and in stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 


The church is the only agency that 
provides guidance in such Christian 
nurture; it is the only institution that 
has the opportunity of working with 
the entire family until it becomes a 
unit of God’s kingdom. It ought to 
have a plan whereby its ministry in 
this area can be most effective. There 
is presented here in brief outline the 
program of our church. 


Soon after a couple is married they 
are invited to become part of a “Mr. 
and Mrs. Club” which meets each 
Sunday night. Then when they are ex- 
pecting their first child, they join a 
Tuesday night fellowship with other 
expectant parents. After the baby is 
born there is a service of dedication 
when the parents make a covenant 
with God about the way they will seek 
to bring up their child. The intent of 
that service is discussed with them, 
and the program the church will of- 
fer for their guidance is interpreted. 
For some, this experience will be 
christening, for others, dedication ; but 
it will be a covenant they make with 
God about their responsibility as a 
parent. 


From this time on they are urged to 
set aside one Tuesday night a month 
to meet with other parents in seeking 
to find the best resources to make the 
most of their opportunity in the guid- 
ance of the growth of their children. 
The first Tuesday in the month is for 
parents of pre-school children; the 
second, for parents of primary age 
children; the third, for parents of 
junior age boys and girls; the fourth, 
for those whose young people have 
reached adolescence. The content of 
this study fellowship is comprehensive 
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and the most skillful leadership is en- 
listed. 

In addition, group therapy is pro- 
vided, using the resources of parents 
who have been successful, as well as 
psychiatrists, doctors and social work- 
ers. There is an intensive program of 
counseling carried on by the minis- 
ters and others whom they call in. 
Problems needing individual atten- 
tion can be sensed and help offered 
before they become too serious. 

In this church the hour of worship 
is also dedicated to enriching the fami- 
ly experience, to increasing insight 
and understanding. Sermons are direc- 
ted toward areas of growth which 
vitally affect the family relationship. 
Periodically the children come with 
their parents into one of the morning 
worship services on Sunday so that 
they may see where the parents wor- 
ship and have a common experience 
with them. 

Of course, the Children’s Church 
School seeks to supplement the work 
of the parents. There is a program for 
the various age groups, beginning with 
the nursery age. There is a day- 
nursery and a day pre-kindergarten 
sponsored by the church and led by 
professionally trained persons. Here 
special guidance can be given to those 
children where the need is indicated 
and there is a chance for dramatizing 
to parents the methods of child care 
and guidance. 


LONG with the specifically 

parent-education groups, there are 
opportunities provided where couples 
find those resources which make for 
the deepening of the quality of their 
relationship. They may enter a Couples 
Circle, sharing with nine other couples 
in a fellowship group in which they 
find suport for their Christian ideals 
and in which they have a chance to 


share with people who have common 
interests. The woman has a chance to 
enter a prayer group, and the husband 
may become part of a similar fellow- 
ship. They are included in one of the 
“colonies” of the church, where they 
have the experience of a small church 
within a larger church. And, of course, 
they share with others in the hour of 
worship. 


There are four goals we need to 
keep before us in a program of edu- 
cation for marriage and the family. 
They have been emphasized by the 
great teachers of history and today the 
best psychiatrists agree with them. 
Psychiatry and religion are coming 
closer and closer together. Erich 
Fromm in his book, Psychoanalysis 
and Religion has given clear indica- 
tion of this, and those ministers who 
work closely with psychiatrists are 
discovering the fact of it. Here are the 
goals: 


1. That each individual have the 
chance to fulfill his own destiny, to 
achieve his maximum potentiality. He 
must never be the means to an end for 
any other person. If the child fulfills 
some objective need for mother or 
father, then he becomes a means to an 
end and he can become bound to them 
in such a way that he never becomes 
free. After all, it is the function of 
father and mother to represent God to 
the child until the child comes to ex- 
perience God. Then father and mother 
gradually become, as it were, brother 
and sister, and he becomes increasingly 
free from them. He moves away from 
the relationship of his home so that in 
time he may build his own family. 


2. That each individual have the op- 
portunity to learn to relate himself 
lovingly not only with his parents and 
his brothers and sisters but to other 
people. As we have already pointed 
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out, this will be possible as he grows 
in his ability to give love, to assume 
that others merit his love, and to as- 
sume that God loves him. Insofar as 
he can relate himself lovingly he has 
the basis of a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. 

3. That each individual grow to the 
place where he knows right from 
wrong. This knowledge must not be 
imposed upon him; he must come to 
understand and sense it as he lives 
with his parents, as he observes them 
and other adults, and as he shares in 
vital educational processes. 

He should come to the freedom 
where he grows to the place where he 
is sensitive to God’s will, loving God 
with all his heart and mind and soul 
and strength, and his neighbor as him- 
self. As he reaches adulthood he will 
then do only that which enriches his 
body and the bodies of others. He will 
share his money and his bread. He 
will do that which will help him ful- 
fill his true mission and that will help 
him become the revelation of Christ 


in every human relationship. He will 
know that it is God’s will that he help 
build the kind of fellowship within his 
home and elsewhere that mobilizes the 
best in other people and calls to their 
highest. 

4. That each individual come to live 
by some deep authority within him- 
self. When they do, they will not only 
have a sense of right and wrong but 
they will have the strength to live by 
what they believe to be right. The in- 
ner voice will be true. Instead of being 
shaped by influences from without, 
they will live by some deep authority 
within. Our democracy depends upon 
people who live by a fundamental in- 
ner authority. Our republic is based 
upon the daring faith that an individ- 
ual is capable of making those choices 
that will contribute to the maximum 
good of each person. 

These four goals need to be the mo- 
tive of all our work with the family 
through the church—through its in- 
struction and all of the other mani- 
festations of its spirit. 


Men and Women Today 


HE unavailingness of the masculine mind operating without the feminine 
is written large in the condition of today. Woman’s reverence for life and 


her powers of nourishing do not balance man’s instinct for power. They are 
not allowed to. The way has not been prepared for them to do so. Even in the 
hearts of some women the clearing of the way has only just begun. Men who 
find their maleness bankrupt as a spiritual force, long for the assistance of 
women to whom peace means, as Elin Wagner said, not only “peace on earth 
but peace with the earth.” ... We think of God as male instead of female 
because during the patriarchal age we could not imagine God not being a 
man. But now that patriarchy has outlived its practicability and is following 
matriarchy into oblivion, and a new age, which might be called filiarchy, the 
age of the child, begins, we feel that the Divine Spirit is more and more 
animated by the maternal. 


Haniel Long, in “A letter to St. Augustine.” (Duell, Sloan & Pearce.) 
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Religion, Psychotherapy, and the 
Achievement of Selfhood —Part Il 


Emotional Problems and the Loss of Selfhood 


BY ROLLO MAY 


Consulting Psychologist, 
New York City 


WwW SHALL endeavor to sum- 
marize the basic sources of 
emotional problems in our day, the 
central causes of blockages which pre- 
vent contemporary people from attain- 
ing self fulfillment and integrity. The 
difficulty in arriving at such general- 
izations is obvious, and it should be 
clear that no specific case ever fits a 
generalization perfectly. But our en- 
deavor to discover below the many 
diverse emotional problems of our day 
some essential common pattern should 
yield us the concrete, experiential 
data on the basis of which to inquire 
into the religious and_ philosophical 
meaning of these problems. The data 
I am using as a basis for this endeavor 


This article is the second of three install- 
ments from Dr. May’s chapter from the just 
published Liberal Learning and Religion, a 
symposium sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education, and 
edited by Dr. Amos N. Wilder. Copyright 
1951 by Harper & Brothers and reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 


come partially from my clinical studies, 
but chiefly from my clinical work as 
a psychologist and as a psychoanalyst 
with many different kinds of people, 
many of them being persons from spe- 
cifically religious backgrounds and 
with specifically religious interests. 

(I regret at this point, as at other 
points in this paper, that it is not pos- 
sible for reasons of spatial limitation 
to present all the data on the basis of 
which I make certain statements. 
Much of the supporting data can be 
found, however, in my book, The 
Meaning of Anxiety, Ronald Press, 
1950. ) 

In the time of Freud’s early work 
before World War I, the most com- 
mon occasions (and to an _ extent 
causes) of emotional problems were 
what Freud accurately described— 
namely, the conflict between Victorian 
morality and emotional promptings, 
the need of the person to repress emo- 
tions, especially of a sexual nature, 
and the consequent disunion of the 
personality, with hysterical symptoms 
often appearing as a result. Later, in 
the 1920’s, Otto Rank described the 
prevalent neurotic type in our culture 
as being characterized by “feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy, fear of re- 
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sponsibility and guilt feeling, in addi- 
tion to a hyper-selfconsciousness.” By 
the middle 1930’s when Horney of- 
fered her description in The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time, it was be- 
ginning to be recognized among many 
psychoanalysts that the problems that 
had appeared as conflicts between 
“reason” and “emotion” in nineteenth 
century terms, were really contradic- 
tions between incompatible goals held 
on unconscious levels within the per- 
sonality. The cultural changes in the 
last three decades as well as the de- 
velopment of psychoanalytic and 
depth-psychological techniques, have 
resulted in the facts that neuroses of 
the original hysterical type have al- 
most disappeared in the clinic. 

Most neuroses and allied emotional 
problems of the present day are the 
less dramatic but often more serious 
and more difficult to cure “character 
neuroses.” This is a technical term 
meaning that the neurosis arises from 
basic patterns of behavior, including 
goals and defenses, which the individ- 
ual has been forced to develop as an 
infant in order to survive psychologi- 
cally in his interpersonal milieu. 


N THE present day the problems 

or symptoms which bring persons 
for professional psychotherapeutic help 
are of course varied : they cannot make 
marital or vocational decisions, for 
example, and are immobilized; or are 
victims of irrational compulsions to 
make unsatisfactory decisions over and 
over again. (For example, divorce 
and re-marriage and new divorce in 
our society often represent a repetitive 
pattern of jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire, a “vicious circle” 
which the individual typically cannot 
escape from short of a clarification of 
unconscious patterns in psychothera- 
py-) Or, the persons cannot love or 
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accept love maturely but get into sym- 
biotic and sado-maschistic love-affairs ; 
and as one expression of these con- 
flicts they may exhibit sexual inversion 
symptoms. Or, the individuals may 
complain of tensions and pervasive 
suffering which have no positive func- 
tion but simply constrict and impover- 
ish personality ; or they may be seized 
by recurring attacks of anxiety or rage 
or experience continuous undercur- 
rents of resentment and _ hostility 
which they know have no rational or 
conscious cause. To the extent that 
these latter emotions are repressed in- 
to unconsciousness, they tend to take 
the form of overt symptoms, psycho- 
somatic and otherwise. One could, on 
the basis of these phenomenological 
descriptions, conclude that these prob- 
lems result from the different under- 
lying emotional conflicts which Freud 
and others described. 

But when we penetrate below these 
phenomena, we discover a common 
element in practically all of these prob- 
lems in our day, namely, the individual 
is alienated from himself. We find that 
behind his anxiety or his clinging de- 
pendence or sado-masochistic sexual 
patterns, or what not, his more basic 
trouble is that*he cannot experience 
himself as a self in his own right. 
That is to say, he cannot affirm him- 
self as a being who has powers and 
desires, who can decide and take re- 
sponsibility and move toward self- 
chosen goals. Rather, his desires are 
not his own but are reflections of his 
bourgeois culture ; his decisions are re- 
flections of parental precepts carried 
over as introjected pressure and 
never understood or affirmed by him- 
self. It is not surprising, then, that so 
often the overt symptom he chooses 
(for unconscious reasons) involves— 
like sexual inversion in most cases, or 
vocational failure—a bitter rebellion 
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against society and its expectations. 
The basic problem of these persons is 
that their reason for living is to please 
someone else, generally as an infant 
seeks to win approval—and permission 
for psychological survival—by pleas- 
ing all-powerful parents. 


We are submitting, therefore, that 
the essence of human emotional prob- 
lems is that the human being has never 
become a self, or, more accurately, has 
never learned to experience himself as 
a self. In normal development the 
birth of the self should be occurring 
by the age of two or three, when the 
infant begins to experience himself as 
an independent entity, no longer com- 
pletely dependent on his parents but a 
being in his own right who must re- 
late in one form or another to his 
parents and other significant persons 
in his environment. The emotional 
problems we are discussing go back in 
various ways to the fact that this birth 
of selfhood was more or less blocked, 
generally by exploitative, dominating 
or over-anxious attitudes and behavior 
on the part of parents or other import- 
ant persons in the infant’s world. 


N_ philosophical terms, as Tillich 

phrases it, the person’s problems 
are due to the fact that he has never 
been able to affirm his own being over 
against the non-being of the inorganic 
world and the other beings of the so- 
cial world. Or, in Kierkegaard’s words, 
he has never grown from the stage of 
innocence (before the “fall” in the 
Biblical sense) to the stage of self- 
awareness, with its attendant respon- 
sibility and independence. He _ has 


never, as Kierkegaard continues, really 
“chosen himself.” And when one has 
not moved through the “fall” in the 
mythological sense—that is, has not 
eaten of the tree of life and learned 
right 


the difference between and 


wrong, which of course implies being 
able to accept the anxiety and guilt 
and responsibility which such know- 
ledge entails—one never moves on into 
becoming a person. Speaking of the 
lack in modern man of the “sense of 
the ontological—the sense of being,” 
Gabriel Marcel writes, “Indeed I won- 
der if a psychoanalytic method, deeper 
and more discerning than any that has 
been evolved until now, would not re- 
veal the morbid effects of the repres- 
sion of this sense and of the ignoring 
of this need.” 


Such psychoanalytic methods have 
been evolving, perhaps without Mar- 
cel’s being aware of the fact; some of 
the results can be seen in Fromm’s 
penetrating discussions of the psycho- 
logical meaning of selfhood. Fromm 
holds, for example, that mental illness 
may be described as the lack of the 
“sense of I-ness.”’ One can see the re- 
sults of this lack of the capacity to 
affirm one’s own self most clearly in 
its extreme form in schizophrenics, for 
whom the early environment was so 
disastrously exploitative or unloving 
that they must either isolate them- 
selves entirely to find some semblance 
of self experience, or in extreme forms 
must assume some other form of 
identity, for example in calling them- 
selves by some other name. 

This lack of the capacity to experi- 
ence one’s self as a being in one’s own 
right is the basic source of emotional 
problems shown on very many—in my 
experience, the large majority of— 
Rorschach tests of contemporary per- 
sons who come for psychoanalytic help. 
The Rorschach likewise typically 
shows in such cases that the individual 
feels empty, weak, powerless, and 
without strength in his own right. 

The person himself, of course, is 
rarely able to see that his problem is 
that he has not become a self. If the 
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therapist should say, “Your problem 
is that you are not free; nothing you 
feel is really your own desire or in- 
digenous experience ; you have no real 
self-esteem; your potentialities, being 
unused, turn inward and fester in re- 
sentment; what you do experience is 
limited to feelings of emptiness and 
meaninglessness on one hand, or feel- 
ings of being a slave on the other; and 
your symptoms arise from the fact 
that, unconsciously, you know all this, 
hate it, and do your best through the 
symptoms to rebel against it,”—if a 
therapist, in our experiment, should 
say this, the person would generally 
not at all comprehend what it means. 
(I do not mean that a therapist would 
actually say all this in one speech to 
someone coming for help (heaven 
forbid!) ; this is a generalized state- 
ment.) He perhaps would politely in- 
dicate that he thinks the therapist is 
talking in unscientific platitudes. The 
unconscious presupposition that he is 
not a self but rather an extension of 
parents, a faithful servant who gives 
the professor what he wants, gets A’s, 
makes college teams, receives honors, 
and in other ways does things which 
redound to his parents’ credit and 
make him a useful investment—his 
presupposition about himself being 
such, he of course has no vantage 
point from which to experience what 
a self might be. The fact that a person 
can have no inner comprehension in 
his own deepest feelings of what being 
a self means is one of the clearest in- 
dications that he has never been a self 
in his own right. 

In therapy we must, of course, start 
with the person where he is. What he 
does experience is that he wants some- 
one—now the therapist—to tell him 
what to do, to be his “substitute” self ; 
and he often feels considerable anxiety 
(and a feeling of being gypped) if the 
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therapist gently but firmly refuses to 
do this. What he does experience is 
generally profound feelings of empti- 
ness and weakness; often also self- 
contempt; guilt feeling when he tends 
to go against others’ expectations, but 
likewise guilt feeling when he doesn’t 
live up to his own insights; depend- 
ence on others, but a need to fight this 
dependence, and open or covert meth- 
ods of rebelling against and defying 
the forces which keep him from being 
himself. If a human being could really 
stay in the stage of innocence, could 
remain merely dependent, life—and 
psychotherapy—would be a different 
matter. We discover, however, that a 
person can remain in an undeveloped 
state psychologically with no more 
impunity and no less morbidity than 
as if he were to remain in the cradle 
physically, and never learn to use his 
legs. We find that underneath the per- 
son’s symptoms of weakness, guilt, 
and anxiety, he is still fighting his 
parents; his previous defeats, his loss 
of freedom and his enslavement still 
smolder; the compromises which he 
has been forced to adopt succeed at 
the price of impoverishment and con- 
striction; he is unfulfilled as a self, 
and the unused capacities turn inward 
and cause morbidity. 


FTEN the person has to develop 

slowly through months of psy- 
choanalytic work until some birth be- 
gins to occur, until some real capacity 
for indigenous experience, some inner 
feelings of strength, some experience 
of “I-ness,” begin to appear. Then he 
can begin to experience, often with 
profound joy, what it means to be a 
person; he can begin to affirm himself 
(if I may put it in philosophical terms 
which obviously never come up as 
such in the consulting room) against 
the whole world of non-being or other 
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selves, which is probably the most pro- 
foundly gratifying experience to which 
the human being is heir. It is certainly 
true that a lack of community, a lack 
of the capacity to love or be loved, is 
a central aspect of emotional problems 
in our day. But the experience of being 
a self must be gone through before 
love becomes possible or meaningful; 
for unless one is a person in his own 
right, unless one loves as something 
more than a mirror of the other per- 
son, love is dependent symbiosis and 
is bound to be frustrating and _ ulti- 
mately self-defeating. (Ideally speak- 
ing, of course, the self is born in the 
family in relationships of love; the 
capacities to love and be loved, and to 
be a self, go together. We emphasize 
the latter because that is generally 
where the emphasis must be placed in 
the later overcoming of emotional 
problems.) One can find a description 
of this disease of modern man—the 
failure to become a_ self—expertly 
given in the novels of Kafka, such as 
The Trial, and in the poetry of W. H. 
Auden as well as in almost every other 
area of modern literature. One sees its 
socio-political end-results in fascism, 
which may be defined psychologically 
as the mass-symptom of groups of 
people—in this case the middle and 
lower middle classes in Western cul- 
ture—developed in the desperate en- 
deavor to find a substitute source of 
strength and meaning to save them 
from the anxiety and torture of con- 
tinual feelings of inner emptiness. It 
is by no means an accident, speaking 
psychologically, that people who have 
lost the center of values (economic, 


psychological and spiritual) on which 
their own feeling of selfhood was 
should authori- 
system like 
fascism, or, in some similar respects, 
like communism. 


based, embrace an 


tarian, sado-masochistic 


The alienation of the individual 
from himself is intimately related to 
certain historical developments which 
have come to a head in the form of 
the profound cultural upheavals and 
changes which mark the middle de- 
cades of the twentieth century. Some 
of these historical factors are: the 
preoccupation in modern times with 
the mechanical and mathematical 
methods of interpreting human experi- 
ence; the dehumanization of man 
which, as Marx pointed out, character- 
izes the monopoly capitalism stage of 
modern industrialism; the diminution 
of efficacy in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries of the humanistic and 
Christian ethical and religious tradi- 
tions; and the general tendencies to- 
ward compartmentalization of life in 
the nineteenth century. (I have en- 
deavored to summarize these historical 
developments in some detail in The 
Meaning of Anxiety, and the reader 
who wishes to pursue the interrelation 
of these points with psychological de- 
velopments may find that discussion 
helpful. For an excellent summary of 
the cultural situation bearing on these 
points, see Paul Tillich’s chapter in 
The Christian Answer, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) entitled ‘““The World 
Situation.” For a likewise excellent 
discussion of these problems from 
the more exclusively philosophical 
angle, see Ernst Casirer, An Essay 
on Man, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1944.) It should be obvious, 
from a theoretical point of view, that 
the capacity of an individual to affirm 
his own being in self-awareness is the 
unique characteristic which differenti- 
ates man from animals and the rest of 
nature. It is this capacity which enables 
man to see himself both as subject and 
object, to distinguish the subjective 
and objective in the world about him, 
to reason, and to use language and 
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symbols as forms of interpersonal 
communication. Furthermore, it is this 
capacity which makes man an histori- 
cal creature, in that he possesses self- 
awareness of his history as animals 
and machines do not. 


OW, we should like to raise the 
question of the relation between 
this capacity for affirming one’s own 
being and the historical and psycho- 
logical meaning of the term “soul.” As 
I understand it, the concept of man’s 
soul has meant through history that 
center of the human being’s  self- 
awareness in which inhered his capa- 
city for self-direction, ultimate choices 
and responsibility ; the center in which 
his decisions transcended time and 
space in that they dealt with his ulti- 
mate concerns; that center of self- 
awareness which distinguished the 
human beings from animals and the 
rest of nature. To the extent that the 
term “soul” has been used in the sense 
of a reified object—such as in the 
phrase “man has a soul’’—it is not sur- 
prising that the whole concept was 
avoided by academic psychology. 
When “soul” was used in the Car- 
tesian sense of an entity residing in 
the pineal gland, and serving as a con- 
venient escape from facing the most 
difficult problems of the relation of 
mind and body by the simple expedient 
of saying they were connected in this 
soul in the pineal gland, it is under- 
standable that science, and specifically 
psychology, should have contemptu- 
ously disregarded the concept as a 
source of intellectual laziness and dis- 
honesty. To be sure, scientific psy- 


chology, in its marriage to the «on- 
strictive forms of mathematical and 
atomistic research, has handicapped 
itself in understanding the more basic 
functioning of the human being, and 
it has not been a simple journey to ar- 
rive in psychology at some workable 
concept of the human self. But could 
we not, both as psychological and re- 
hgious thinkers, assume that there 
must be some classical, operational 
truth embodied in the concept of 
“soul” for it to have persisted so long 
in history? Perhaps Freud and _ the 
European psychoanalysts are not so 
far from the truth when they use the 
term “psyche” literally. 

We wish here to suggest that it 
might be a very rewarding investiga- 
tion in the area of the interrelation- 
ship of psychology and religion to try 
to discover how far the classical mean- 
ing of the term “soul” is parallel to 
what is meant in this discussion by 
man’s capacity for self-conscious af- 
firmation of his own being. (See 
Fromm’s discussion of “The Psycho- 
analyst as Physician of the Soul,” in 
his recently published Terry Lectures, 
Psychoanalysis and Religion, (Yale 
University Press, 1950.) I read Dr. 
Fromm’s book after this paper was 
completed and I can only add that his 
discussion in that whole book, though 
from a non-theistic viewpoint, bears 
most importantly and cogently on the 
discussion in this paper. The Terry 
Lecture just given by Dr. Paul Tillich, 
entitled The Courage To Be (to be 
published in 1951) should be of basic 
importance for the discussion in this 
paper. ) 


The Inner Life 
S SCIENTISTS say that by blasting open great rocks which have defied the centuries, 
they have found a living animal inside, which uncovered has revived, so there may be 
found human beings whose external appearance is like.a mountain of rock, which protects 
an eternal life of secret sorrow.—Soren Kierkegaard 
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Counseling Pre-Ministerial Students 


The Time to Prepare the Minister for the Crises of 


Life Ils During His Years of Schooling 


BY BLANCHE CARRIER 
Professor of Psychology 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


OT ONLY laymen need pastoral 
counseling, but also prospective 
pastors. Whether in college or in sem- 
inary, many pre-ministerial students 
benefit by a period of counseling in 
which their own personality patterns 
are cleared of emotional factors which 
may later prove to be obstacles in a 
life of Christian service. One may well 
ask whether the personality conflicts 
of these students are different from 
those of students entering other pro- 
fessions. In one sense, the same range 
of conflicts is found in both groups. 
Certain obstacles to health are com- 
monly seen in adolescents—the need 
to free oneself from parental domin- 
ance and possessiveness or the inclina- 
tion to remain dependent because of 
self-distrust, the inability to accept and 
trust love or the insatiable hunger for 
affection, the fear that one cannot con- 
tinue to repress impulses regarded as 
dangerous and the search for a way 
of life that guarantees safety and 


goodness, some difficulty in accepting 
the masculine pattern or in assimila- 
ting some shock. In another sense, 
however, certain factors are not only 
found more frequently in pre-minis- 
terial patterns, but they have an un- 
conscious bearing on the choice of this 
profession. 

Most of these students grew up in 
the church and in Christian homes, but 
this fact does not preclude the prob- 
lems that give rise to neurotic difficul- 
ties. When deprived either of affection- 
al security or of ego recognition, they 
felt hostile toward their parents. They 
repressed this hostility, not only be- 
cause of the usual fear of parental re- 
prisal and further loss, but because 
they assumed that the unseen and 
omnipotent God is like the parents, 
and is “on their side.” These repressed 
hostilities result, then, in a sense of 
guilt, which may itself in 
anxiety, defiance, withdrawal or self- 
castigation. In churches where con- 
scious moral guilt is preached as a 
stimulus for conversion, the saving 
release may tie the adolescent in grati- 
tude to a forgiving God. In many 
churches, guilt and sin are so under- 
emphasized that the sense of guilt re- 
mains in suspense and unrecognized. 


express 
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In either case, the important factor. 
about this guilt is that it is displaced. 
The unconscious emotional cause has 
been converted to a verbalized, theo- 
logical reality and, therefore, continues 
to hamper the release of personality 
into healthy fullness of life. Counsel- 
ing enables the young man to separate 
the two kinds of guilt and to find re- 
lease from the nagging discomfort of 
the unconscious source through an un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the 
parental limitations. He is then free 
to be sensitive to the actual sins in the 
huinman community and to give himself 
to the correction of these wrongs with- 
cut being driven by a compulsion that 
requires him to get specific outcomes 
not appropriate to the situation. 


OME ministers today decry, and 
rightly, the lack of a sense of sin 
among church members. No strong 
motivation for a life of service or for 
developing a truly Christian spirit in 
human relations can develop without 
a recognition of how tragic and preva- 
lent are our sins against each other. 
While one important factor in this 
lack is our immersion in a culture that 
glamorizes_ self-indulgence and _ that 
makes us fear to be “different,” 
another factor may be that people 
grew confused and weary of carrying 
a vague general assumption of guilt 
about which they could not feel a con- 
crete repentance. Both ministers and 
laymen can be led into a more dynamic 
sensitivity to sin and to the need for 
salvation if they are first released 
from the sense of guilt that is not true 
guilt. 

Many people have been freed by 
psychiatric counseling from neurotic 
guilt and anxiety without being 
led to establish new foundations of 
security and responsibility through a 
conscious commitment to a God of 


November 


love and law. Counseling, that is to 
say, results for them in a loss of the 
reality of religion. The reason for this 
result is not merely that many a coun- 
selor has no training in the field of 
religion, but also that the youth’s early 
concept of God was as distorted or 
damaged as were his concepts of 
parents and of self. While velease from 
the hostilities toward parents gradual- 
ly makes the young man able to re- 
member and appreciate the parents’ 
goodness and able to forgive their 
mistakes, the picture of the Unseen 
often requires a reconditioning and a 
rebuilding. 


On the conscious level, the child's 
questions of who, where, how, were 
probably never answered in terms he 
could grow up with; infantile pictures 
must now be laid aside and the reality 
discovered, in the same way as the con- 
cept of the Christmas spirit replaces 
Santa Claus. The unconscious level 
presents a more important task for re- 
conditioning. Whatever core of his 
emotional pattern constitutes an ob- 
stacle to a maturing relation to God 
has to be reconditioned. One youth has 
a damaged capacity to trust himself to 
another and so commit himself to God: 
he has to be made whole by a new con- 
cept of the “Love that will not let me 
go,” yet will enlarge his powers rather 
than cramp or exploit them. 


As that Love satisfies his starved 
soul, he can meet the emotional de- 
mands of life more constructively, per- 
haps decreasing the over-demands 
he makes on wife or children. 
Another person, fearful of releasing 
his normal impulses of aggression, 
becomes now not overly self-sufficient, 
but in Evelyn Underhill’s term “hum- 
bly confident” as he becomes aware of 
the Divine Companionship in a world 
of mature undertakings. The counsel- 
ing process needs to continue beyond 
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release into the overlapping job of re- 
building, of encouraging a mature 
type of commitment. 

As emotional release changes the 
shape of the religious pattern, many a 
young man discovers the inadequacy 
of the motivations that led him to 
choose the ministry. He may have felt 
compelled to express a mother’s devo- 
tion or a father’s ambition; he may 
have been seeking ego recognition or 
social prestige or reassurance of his 
superiority to a brother. These mo- 
tives now become unimportant, and 
he is free to seek the ways in which 
his personality can best serve God. Oc- 
casionally such a student changes his 
plans and enters another occupation, 
often wisely choosing a field in which 
he will more certainly find fulfillment. 
More often, the motivations are re- 
shaped and the ministry now appeals 
because of a mature interest in preach- 
ing or pastoral work or community 
leadership. As the personality begins 
to express emotional health, the young 
man may also be improving in physical 
health, and decreasing in a tendency 
toward psychosomatic illness. 


N ADDITION to the problems 
growing out of guilt, a second fac- 

tor especially significant in the pre- 
ministerial student is his training in 
ideals. The traditional teaching of 
ideals creates as many conflicts and 
obstacles as supports and guides in 
developing Christian ways of living. 
There are several reasons for this dis- 
turbing fact. 

In the first place, church teaching in 
pulpit or classroom, tends to keep 
ideals in abstract and generalized terms 
rather than in concrete terms or in a 
form relevant to a particular individual 
or situation. While one reason for this 
is undoubtedly a Protestant respect for 
individual conscience, an honest ap- 


praisal reveals other causes. Not only 
do leaders wish to avoid giving of- 
fense, but most of them have never 
been trained in thinking through a 
concrete situation to the basic moral 
values. Moreover, not until this gener- 
ation has the understanding of the 
emotional factors in human motives 
been clear enough to make moral judg- 
ments fair to those factors and yet 
firm about moral imperatives. 

This generation of young people has 
become deeply damaged by relativism 
precisely because the church lagged 
behind the findings of secular anthro- 
pologists and psychologists and was 
therefore unprepared to correct their 
conclusions. Because of this lag, Chris- 
tian parents and teachers have tended 
to reaffirm their high ideals in absolute 
terms that give little or no directives 
and at the same time to be silent on 
such concrete aspects of life as the 
management of sex, the conflict be- 
tween cooperative ideals and competi- 
tive living, and the redirection of hos- 
tility into constructive aggression. 

Absolute ideals are taught to naive 
children, who naturally assume that 
they should and will “work.” As a re- 
sult, youth, disillusioned in their early 
teens both by their own experimenting 
and by their observation of life about 
them, move in one of three directions. 
They may become cynical and reject 
the frustrating, unworkable abstrac- 
tions, sometimes with considerable 
anger at being required to give up 
what they would like to find as a way 
of life. They may become quite 
comfortable with logic-tight compart- 
ments which enable them to believe 
in the noblest ideals and at the same 
time to live out a slightly Christianized 
version of the secular ways of getting 
on in life. 


The Barnett survey in the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” for November 1948 
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was a shocking picture of this outcome 
for perhaps the majority of church 
members. Responding to many ques- 
tions about their religious and ethical 
beliefs, a majority of the chosen cross- 
section of Americans from coast to 
coast revealed that they carried out the 
law of love toward their fellow-men 
rather completely, even when asked 
specifically about their attitudes toward 
people of different racial, religious, 
and political background, their an- 
swers, attributed to themselves a very 
different picture from that found in 
common practice. 


MINORITY among the children 

of Christian rearing work out a 
third alternative. They wholeheartedly 
accept the abstract ideals and insist on 
interpreting these undigested concepts 
in absolute terms which ignore the 
emotional realities. Because _ their 
bungling attempts to live out the ab- 
solute ideals which their friends also 
verbally accept make these friends feel 
guilty and uncomfortable, these chil- 
dren are made to feel “‘different’’ and 
separate from the group. Sometimes 
overprotective parents encourage this 
dissociation, for reasons rising from 
their own social maladjustments. At 
any rate, these youth come into the 
teens, a period when freedom from the 
childhood relation to parents and when 
identification with their peers is a tem- 
porary but necessary step toward ma- 
turity, feeling a chasm between them- 
selves and their group. 


For this uncomfortable position of 
isolation there are two alternatives. 
One person, either as an individual or 
as a member of a like-minded group, 
may feel secure in his minority posi- 
tion because he is convinced of its 
superiority and of Divine approval. 
This position may range all the way 
from a fanatical dogmatism that re- 


November 


veals his social discomfort to a mature 
and rationally defensible position. 
Another person, on the other hand, 
may have developed that sense of iso- 
lation either as an early childhood re- 
action to an affectional insecurity with 
one or both of his parents or as an 
adolescent reaction to his failure to 
move out of the childhood relation to 
parents and into a security with his 
peers. His relationship to God may 
then become burdened with qualities 
of childhood dependence, adolescent 
guilt, or resentment over social rejec- 
tion. The isolation, however, inclines 
some men toward the ministry, either 
because it is often considered a neces- 
sary factor in the life of a minister or 
because it is assumed to be an inevi- 
table result of “standing for the right.” 


The second alternative reaction to 
the pattern of isolation is found in 
those conflicted people who strive to 
bridge the chasm. Not recognizing that 
the genesis of the separation lies in 
themselves, they develop an external 
geniality which never produces the 
warmth they crave. Another fairly 
common form of the conflict is seen in 
those who earnestly try to live out the 
ideals they espouse but, because these 
ideals were conceived apart from an 
understanding of hidden motivations, 
repressed hostilities and compulsive 
drives, their behavior often results in 
misunderstandings and failures, dis- 
couragement and doubt. 


Obviously, the church’s responsibili- 
ty is to find a realistic way of defining 
and teaching Christian ideals so as to 
prevent these unnecessary conflicts and 
naive attempts to produce an absolute 
which ignores human emotions. The 
solution, of course, is neither to excuse 
nor rationalize all behavior simply be- 
cause we understand the emotional 
drives behind it, nor to assume that the 
“well-adjusted” person who has mere- 
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ly taken on the mores of his group has 
met the moral requirements of life. 
Practically all the youth and young 
adults of this generation are confused 
at this point, because they have had 
no training in harmonizing emotional 
needs and moral values. Ministers need 
to learn how to train young parents 
in this matter, for, as one social psy- 
chologist has commented, conflicts re- 
garding the constructive uses of sex, 
of aggressiveness, and of competition 
have been greatly increased because 
the church and the home have not 
worked out their ideals into terms of 
emotional realities. In the light of these 
facts, it is not strange that pre-minis- 
terial students have particular difficulty 
as they attempt to live out their faith. 


HE MINISTER of today is not 

only finding it necessary to under- 
stand human dynamics well enough to 
be of service to troubled parishioners ; 
he is discovering his own “margins of 
tolerance” strained by living in a day 
in which the philosophy of self-indul- 
gence prevails, in which the direct 
satisfaction of urgent needs is glorified. 
A study of three ministers who pre- 
pared sincerely for their calling but 
who deserted their wives after two, 
seven, and fifteen years of marriage 


un 


respectively reveals one case of im- 
maturity, two of deep insecurity; yet 
fifty years ago, such men would have 
found it possible to continue in their 
situations, even at a high cost of suf- 
fering. 

The minister faces a variety of other 
types of frustration—a divided con- 
gregation or one which rejects his 
leadership; the community stereotypes 
that hamper his family life; the same 
fears and competitions and economic 
pressures as those with which his con- 
gregation struggle; perhaps most of 
all, the courage and the will to keep 
his own spiritual life fresh and deep- 
ening, so that the words of assurance 
and comfort he must give to troubled 
people come from a well of living 
water. 

The time to prepare the minister for 
these crises of life is during his years 
of preparation when he can acquire an 
understanding of his own emotional 
history, through class study which is 
supplemented, when desired, by coun- 
seling. The pre-ministerial student 
finds, then, unconscious pressure giv- 
ing way to a release of latent powers 
and a redirection of energies, which in 
turn set him free to utilize his years of 
training more fully as well as to live 
his professional life more effectively. 


Thought and Freedom 


MAN'S ability to be a pioneer of progress, that is, to understand what civilization is 


~~“ and to work for it, depends on his being a thinker and on his being free. He must be 
the former if he is to be capable of comprehending his ideals and putting them into shape. 
He must be free in order to be in a position to launch his ideals out into the general life. 
The more completely his activities are taken up in any way by the struggle for existence, 
the more strongly will the impulse to improve his own condition find expression in the 
ideals of his thought. Ideals of self-interest then get mixed up with and spoil his ideals of 
Civilization. 

Material and spiritual freedom are closely bound up with one another. Civilization pre- 
supposes free men, for only by free men can it be thought out and brought to realization. 


—From “Albert Schweitzer: 


An Anthology.” Edited by Charles R. Joy. (Harper & Bros.) 


Through the Eyes of a Client— Part Ill 


Client-centered Therapy Has, as Its End Result, not 


More Self-consciousness, but Less 


BY CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 


This ts the last of three excerpts from 
Chapter 3 of Client-Centered Therapy, 
by Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and pub- 
lisher, Houghton Mifflin. The first 
two articles appeared in the Septem- 
ber and October, 1951, issues and con- 
tained excerpts from the diary kept by 
a professional woman referred to as 
Miss Cam, during the period of the 
first five interviews. The final section 
deals with the last several interviews 
including the ending process and the 
reactions of the client some time after 
therapy was ended, as well as Dr. 
Rogers’ own comment on Miss Cam’s 
reactions. 


Towards evening I found that incom- 
prehensible pain and fear starting to 
wash over me again. By ten o’clock the 
thing had reached a new high, and this 
time it was dominated by a wild, irra- 
tional fear—a fear so terrible that by 
a strange mercy, I couldn’t absorb the 
full impact of it. (Heretofore I think 
that fear has been subordinate to pain.) 
For a long time, I cast frantically about 
for the cause of that fear, and just when 
I thought I couldn’t endure it another 
minute, it suddenly burst upon me— 


why, I’m afraid of death! That revela- 
tion was utterly surprising to me! I 
have always thought of death as some- 
how the crown of life, a supremely in- 
teresting, one-of-a-kind experience, for 
which you should prepare well before- 
hand because if you muff it, you will 
never have another chance, and I’ve al- 
ways felt that you should be in good 
health to die. 

Somehow the element of shock seem- 
ed to numb the fear long enough to let 
me think a moment. And of course my 
first thought was that in such straits, 
God is the only refuge. But when I 
turned to Him, I faced the ultimate 
horror, utter reversal and betrayal—He 
who claimed to be Love itself, was the 
death-dealer, the cruel avenger, the 
destroyer, and I hated and feared Him: 
in my bitterest need, the Friend to 
whom I turned revealed Himself as the 
Enemy. Unless you know, I can’t tell 
you what it’s like to come to the end 
of everything, and find it infinitely more 
terrible than anything you ever suspect- 
ed or dreamed. 

Well, I wrestled with this awful thing, 
but you can’t face such a horror in- 
definitely—the mind recoils, and in that 
recoil there’s a certain relief. In one of 
these periods, my thought turned from 
the God whom I couldn’t change to the 
fear of death, for which I just might 
be able to find some other relief. And 
there was the thought, ready to hand— 
why, death is only fearful in anticipa- 
tion! It’s something that is not as long 
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as there is life, and life is always being 
alive in the present moment, a sort of 
eternal now. 

Life and death are so completely op- 
posite that you cannot possibly have any 
knowledge or experience of death until 
you are dead. Even when you are ap- 
proaching death, and up to the very 
second of death, you are busy living. 
You can’t possibly be afraid of death, 
really, you can only be afraid of life. It 
was as simple as that, perhaps even 
simpler, and all the fear melted away. 
With that gone, I was free to face the 
cruelly painful problem of this God 
who seemed to have betrayed me. It 
took a lot of tries to get my head above 
the waves of pain that washed over me 
at the thought, but finally I struggled 
through to the realization that it was 
the choice again, in a different guise: 
is God Love or is He Hate? 

I can’t prove either proposition, and I 
must believe one or the other on faith. 
He can’t be a little of each, either, be- 
cause they’re mutually exclusive. I feel 
Him to be cruel and hateful now, but 
at other times I have felt Him to be 
Love. But His nature is not determined 
by the way I feel about Him, and I 
must make my choice on some other 
basis. I don’t know what that basis is— 
[ only know the choice is perfectly clear 
—He is Love. But if that is so, why 
should I fear and hate Him? I suppose 
it must be because at some forgotten 
time, some close love relationship has 
exposed me to pain and apparent be- 
trayal, so that ever since I have feared 
and distrusted love. 

Well, then, there’s nothing wrong 
with God, there’s only something wrong 
with me. You wouldn’t think it would 
be such a comfort to find there’s some- 
thing wrong with yourself, would you? 
But if that’s so, I can do something 
about it: it may be difficult, it may be 
painful, maybe even, I'll never succeed, 
but at least I can try, and there is a 
chance of success. 

Having got that far, the crisis was 
somehow over. True, it’s a rather pre- 
carious feeling, more like a respite than 
a solution: there is still the doubtful 
business of “doing something about my- 
self,” but at the time it was such a re- 
lief to get it in those terms that I 
couldn’t worry about it. So I slept 
peacefully, and yesterday they tucked 


CORRECTION 

Due to a composing error, the 
two columns on page 48 of Dr. Carl 
Rogers’ “Through the Eyes of a 
Client” in the October issue were 
transposed; the right hand column 
appearing on the left, and vice 
versa, thus destroying the continuity 
of the article. We are very sorry, 
particularly because of the signifi- 
cance of the article. We hope that 
our readers will return to the article 
and re-read it as indicated. 


me up in rugs and cushions and drove 

me out in the country to bake the cold 

out in the sun. I felt quite cheerful and 
relaxed into the role of pampered 
invalid. 

This deep conflict and confusion, 
this facing of fearful attitudes within 
oneself, calls for little further com- 
ment, except perhaps to point out 
again that often the most crucial 
struggles occur outside of the inter- 
view itself. 

It wasn’t till I got home in the even- 
ing that I came up against the terrify- 
ing thought that maybe I wouldn’t be 
able to solve the riddle of myself no 
matter how hard I tried, maybe I would 
have to go around the rest of my life 
with some unknown, inimical “thing” 
locked up within me, never knowing 
when it would spring, always and for- 
ever terrified of myself. So of course I 
thought of you with longing—and I also 
thought that it would be an imposition, 
and that you must want some holidays 
and so forth. ... I can safely leave you 
to imagine how little the added conflict 
did for my morale! But although it was 
pretty painful, somehow or other I 
could control my feelings a little this 
time. 

Finally, I came to the shaky conclu- 
sion that I could at least ask for your 
help without imposing on you. So I de- 
cided that I would phone you in the 
morning — well, probably — and _ finally 
drifted off to sleep. I woke up fairly 
cheerful. . . . I thought about what I 
would say to you and canvassed all 


sorts of politely apologetic phrases, but 
discarded them one by one. . . . I finally 
found something that was close as I 
could come to leaving you free to reply 
in any way you chose. . . . When I 
called you were so nice about it, and it 
was all so easy that I felt quite buoyant 
and hopeful. But my friend was packing 
to leave this afternoon, and as time 
wore on, I got more and more frighten- 
ed at the thought of her going. 


Here, as with any client, the re- 
sponsibility for reopening the thera- 
peutic contacts is left with the client. 
There may be circumstances in which 
some modification of this point of 
view is desirable, but for the most part 
the keeping of the locus of responsi- 
bility in the client is far more thera- 
peutic. Consider, for example, how 
terrifying it would have been to this 
client, if at the end of the fifth inter- 
view the therapist had suggested she 
return. It could only have meant that 
the therapist was concerned and emo- 
tionally involved in her struggle for 
health, and that he evaluated her prog- 
ress negatively. It would have precipi- 
tated, in all likelihood, a much more 
serious conflict. Here she has herself 
decided to postpone her vacation in 
order to continue the difficult task she 
has set herself... . 


Written after the Sixth Interview 


Tuesday afternoon Miss Cam came 
in for the sixth interview. The ma- 
terial of the interview was much con- 
cerned with early and later sexual 
conflicts. It did not seem to the coun- 
selor to have as much concern with 
current emotionalized attitudes as some 
of the other interviews, but by some 
therapeutic orientations the material 
would be judged as very deep. 

Wednesday a.m. There’s nothing to 
say about yesterday’s interview—it was 


flat, lifeless, almost as if I were doing 
it because I said I would, but we both 
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understood it was a formality—the busi- 
ness of dying like a gentleman. .. . It 
seems as if there’s nothing but pain in 
the whole universe—so cruel, so utterly 
incomprehensible, so fruitless. I keep 
saying why—why, why, why should it 
happen to a relatively innocent person? 
I can’t believe I ever did anything to 
deserve this—and somehow I am con- 
vinced that it has nothing to do with 
deserts, it has to do with something else 
I don’t understand. There is no growth 
without some pain, but it’s impossible 
to believe—no, not believe—to feel that 
anything creative can come out of any- 
thing that seems so wantonly destruc- 
tive... . I long to go on my vacation. 
I reach towards it with all the desperate 
longing of a drowning man towards the 
distant shore. I don’t know how I can 
bear to wait, and yet at the same time, 
I know it would be no good to me now. 
There is no rest for me anywhere as 
long as I carry the torment within my- 
self. 


Some clients are able to achieve re- 
organization with a minimum of suf- 
fering. With others, as in this case, 
the “torment within” becomes almost 
unbearable as deep inconsistencies in 
experience are explored. Yet it is a 
definite aspect of progress to recognize 
the conflict as being entirely within, 
and to know that no vacation, no rest, 
can be a rest from oneself. 


The Seventh and Eighth Interviews 


The seventh interview was held on 
Wednesday, and the eighth on Thurs- 
day morning. A portion of the seventh 
interview must be given from the 
therapist's notes in order to make some 
of the comments understandable. Deep 
confusion and uncertainty were evi- 
dent in the interview, but the client 
felt she was coming to some final de- 
cision which seemed like life or death 
—at least psychological life or death. 
She told how during the past year ten- 
sions and _ conflicts have steadily 
mounted, with many deep reactions 
on her own part. 
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I have felt it inside as though it were 
a little animal coming out of a cave— 
just a little defenseless animal, who 
has been beaten unmercifully, defeated, 
horribly lacerated and bleeding. He just 
seems completely and utterly helpless. 
I have felt as though this were sort of 
separate, so that I could stand off and 
look at it, but that it was also some- 
thing inside of me. At times the poor 
animal would go back in, but there was 
always the chance that he would come 
out gain. (Pause.) Now I don't feel 
any longer as though I see him. I feel 
as though I am that little animal, whip- 
ped and helpless and terribly wounded. 


Following the seventh interview 
which contained this material, and the 
eighth interview on Thursday morn- 
ing, the following was written: 


Thursday A.M. Yesterday’s interview 
was the same as the one before it, life- 
less and futile. The only difference was 
that it was a bit more actively despair- 
ing because failure seemed still closer— 
and it began, as well as ended, in des- 
pair. Wednesday was a repetition of 
Tuesday and Monday, except that the 
longing for the unattainable peace that 
my vacation represents grew more acute. 
Everything grew more acute—more and 
more of the same thing. 


She tells how Wednesday evening 
she went to confession, which she felt 
gave her some relief. After this: 


But as I was walking down the 
street, it popped up a tentative head— 
“Who beat you up? Who’s responsible for 
the horrible condition of the little tor- 
tured animal? Could it be you?” There 
was no use in—and anyway I was too 
tired to pin that idea down firmly. It 
insisted upon being treated lightly and 
delicately. So I went quietly to bed 
not happy, but not in such distress of 
mind; exhausted, but more at peace, 
with a tentative hope, but not demand- 
ing. Not wholly resigned, but some- 
how more able to face the prospect of 
things not turning out just as I want 
them. I woke up quite bright and cheer- 
ful—as you saw this morning. Our in- 
terview this morning [eighth interview] 
was nice. Hopeful, but with a good 
down-to-earth practical feel about it. 


Everything came alive and _ positive 
again—you and me and things in gen- 
eral. I knew I hadn't found the whole 
solution, but I felt as if I had enough 
material to carry on with, and that it 
was time to do something now, not just 
think about it. But do you know, in 
spite of the fact that you have changed 
aspect in these last interviews, it hasn’t 
had the hallucinatory quality I noticed 
before. I can’t describe it—I just know 
it’s different from what it was before 
that shadow was peeled from your face. 

I felt a bit awkward about termina- 
ting the interviews—partly because you 
might think I was cutting and running 
when the going got tough, but mostly 
because I can’t be entirely sure that that 
isn’t what I’m doing. But I don’t think 
that’s so, really. I think this just is the 
time to stop... . Here in Chicago where 
I'm away from my own environment, 
and have no responsibilities and no 
friends, it is pretty largely “imaginary” 
practice. Well, I_can certainly testify to 
the wisdom of keeping on with your 
work and normal contacts during psy- 
chotherapy ! 


In the beginning of the eighth and 
final interview she expands the insight 
suggested at the outset of this quota- 
tion, realizing that she has been self- 
punishing, that she is the one who has 
“tortured the little animal,” that she 
is the one who has been making harsh 
judgments about herself, and that this 
need not necessarily be. The interview 
closed on the note that “I can see that 
things aren’t hopeless, that it is in me, 
and that I can do something about it. I 
don’t mean it’s going to be easy. But 
I think I ought to be gentle with my- 
self, not punishing myself as I have.” 
This tentative and cautiously positive 
note is very characteristic of the con- 
clusion of therapy. 


Some Weeks Later 


The next entry was written some 
weeks later, while on vacation. 


On Vacation. My arrival was a dis- 
appointment—though a disappointment 
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for which I was not unprepared. I’m 
too emotionally exhausted to experience 
pleasure in anything. The days roll by, 
and I keep on feeling like a convalescent 
—neither sick nor well, neither dead 
nor alive. And I’m just fantastically 
irritable. . . . There’s a funny thing 
here—that anger seems to rise quite in- 
voluntarily, but at the same time, I have 
a perfectly clear awareness of complete 
freedom to choose whether I will or 
will not be angry. It’s not just a ques- 
tion of being able to suppress the ap- 
pearance or actions of anger, but of 
having a choice of being angry and 
being positively friendly. As objective 
as having a stone in your hand and de- 
ciding whether you'll throw it or lay it 
down on the ground. Not like my occa- 
sional outbursts in the past when it 
has seemed completely, frighteningly 
involuntary, as if I were possessed. 
And I am not happy to have to admit 
that I’m choosing to be angry a lot of 
the time. I think maybe I expected my 
new insights to do things for me, and 
I’m rather resentful to find that I have 
to do them myself. 


Perhaps I’m getting better without no- 
ticing—I always expect things to burst 
upon me with the dramatic suddenness 
of a comet, and never notice slow 
growth—but I don’t really know 
whether I’m getting better or worse, 
and it worries me terribly. What if I 
went through all that torture for noth- 
ing? I know that’s an irresponsible sort 
of notion, but I can’t seem to find any 
sort of criterion for deciding about my- 
self, and that makes me feel awfully 
exposed and defenseless. But perhaps 
I’m just not used to the way it feels 
when you refrain from passing judg- 
ment on yourself; maybe I do lots of 
quite constructive things and don’t 
know it because I don’t spot the effort- 
less feel of letting things happen spon- 
taneously. 


In the discussion of her feelings 
about anger there appears to be an 
astonishingly clear description of what 
it feels like, from an internal frame of 
reference, to let experience come free- 
ly into awareness. Where heretofore 
anger was denied until it broke forth 
in an uncontrolled burst which was 
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not a part of self, now anger rises at 
once into consciousness. But where 
experience is freely symbolized in 
awareness, it is also far more subject 
to control. Expression of anger be- 
comes a choice; feelings of anger can 
be considered along with feelings of 
friendliness, and either may be con- 
sciously chosen for expression. This 
is not necessarily more pleasant; it is 
simply that there is less of experience 
which is denied or distorted, and hence 
a greatly reduced bill to pay in the 
form of defensive tension. Whether 
the reader accepts this type of explan- 
ation or not, the quotation seems to 
convey the living “feel” of what is in- 
volved in being more freely one’s real 
oe. .:. 


Three Months Later 


Our glimpses into the inner world 
of Miss Cam’s experience must close 
with a note written some three months 
after therapy in response to an inquiry 
from the counselor. She discusses some 
of her present interests, and continues: 


In the meantime, since you are good 
enough to ask, the client is progressing 
favorably—I think—but I’m so _thor- 
oughly tired of looking at myself, and 
so weary of emotional upheavals that I 
can’t give a very accurate report. I 
still feel rather raw emotionally and 
am subject to (increasingly infrequent?) 
attacks of “misery”; but I’m beginning 
to suspect that they are in part an after- 
math of the storm, and in part reactions 
from doing, or anticipating doing, things 
which I have always muffed or avoided 
before. And partly discouragement be- 
cause I didn’t see any signs of improve- 
ment. I guess I expected change to be 
registered in a series of “Aha’s!”—and 
so I didn’t notice until lately that there 
are changes which must have sprung 
quite spontaneously from a change in 
attitude. I get along quite happily with 
Mother, and manage to do some sort of 
justice to both of us without feeling 
abused or dominated. I file things with 
scarcely a whimper [a task at which she 
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FAITH MUST BE LIVED 
by HARRY MILTON TAYLOR 


“] would rather place Dr. Taylor’s 
book in the hands of young men 
and women facing life or older 
people carrying life’s heavy bur- 
dens, than any volume I have read 
in a quarter of a century. . . . It is 
as simple as a child’s story, as pro- 
found as a philosopher’s essay, as 
honest as the multiplication table; 
it summons the resources of re- 
ligion, psychology, medicine and 
science, and makes them available 
to master worry, fear, guilt and 
pain, and to achieve vitality, con- 
fidence, maturity and peace.”— 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


at your bookseller—$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Practical courses in psychology, literature, 
theology, etc. Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonable. Write for further infor- 

mation. 


Central School of Religion 
(A correspondence institution, 
established 1896) 

6030 Lowell Ave. 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


had formerly rebelled], and I think I’m 
getting better at doing the thing I’m 
doing now, without worrying about 
what I have to do two hours or two 
days from now. I’m quieter, more re- 
laxed, and with no inclination to show 
off in groups—I nearly missed that one. 
I was so amused when I suddenly real- 
ized how different I was being. And I’m 
much more. observant of and interested 
in other people. Golly, that’s a surpris- 
ing total, isn’t it—and I guess there are 
other things too, but maybe that'll give 
you a rough idea. I haven't indulged in 
much self-evaluation (thank God!)— 
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really, I’m not so much interested in 
seeking myself as I am in losing myself. 
It’s such a relief to get rid of that load. 
Several points characteristic of 
most clients emerge here. The first is 
that behavioral changes take place so 
spontaneously, grow so naturally out 
of the present organization of atti- 
tudes, that they are not noticed until 
some outside circumstance focuses at- 
tention on them. Another is the raw, 
unsteady, “newborn” feeling which 
accompanies personality change. A 
final characteristic is the very inter- 
esting fact that client-centered therapy, 
with the intense focusing upon self 
which it involves, has as its end result, 
not more self-consciousness, but less. 
One might say that there is less self- 
consciousness and more self. Another 
way of putting it is that the self func- 
tions smoothly in experience, rather 
than being an object of introspection. 
Or as one client states in a follow-up 
interview one year after the conclusion 
of therapy: “I’m not self-conscious 
like I used to be. . . . I don’t concen- 
trate on being myself. I just ai.” 
The presentation of such a wealth 
of material from this one client is not 
done with the implication that hers is 
a typical experience. No doubt it is 
atypical in as many ways as it is typi- 
cal. The point is that all therapy is a 
completely unique experience for the 
client, and the more completely we 
sense this fact, the more it may be 
possible for us to facilitate this unique 
experience in others. Certainly it ap- 
pears to be true that our knowledge of 
psychotherapy will be more firmly 
based when it is possible to under- 
stand thoroughly, and with sensitive 
perception, the private worlds of 
many clients undergoing therapy, as 
we have been privileged to perceive 
the experience with this one client. 
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Pastoral Counseling for Homosexuals 


Homosexuality Is a Symptom of a Deep-Rooted 


Personality Disorder 


BY GEORGE W. HENRY, M. D. 


Associate Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Cornell University 
Medical College 


OCIETY has a way of dealing 

harshly with minorities. The homo- 
sexual is definitely a member of a 
minority group, and a _ minority 
group which been held in 
special scorn by the community from 
time immemorial. Other minority 
groups have had some rights, but 
at no time in western civilization has 
the homosexual ever had any rights, 
as a homosexual, that the community 
has felt itself bound to respect. Be- 
cause acts of homosexual intercourse 
have been adjudged criminal, for all 
practical purposes the homosexual can 
be considered a member of the 
criminal underworld, or half-world. 
Although homosexuals have tried to 
justify themselves to themselves by 
pointing out great men in history who 
have been so conditioned, the justifi- 
cation is not too dissimilar to that of 
the bandit who might derive comfort 
from the fact that Stalin is said to 


have been some sort of bandit in his 
sarlier days. 

Twenty years ago, it would have 
heen impossible to discover a clergy- 
man who would be willing to state that 
he counseled and helped homosexuals. 
Polite society might be willing to ad- 
mit that there was such a thing as 
homosexuality in the world, but its 
presence was carefully concealed, and 
if an individual sought ministerial help 
he came to the pastor’s study, in all 
likelihood, in secrecy. It would be a 
clergyman of unusual courage who 
would dare to discuss the problem of 
homosexuality at a ministerial confer- 
ence. Two world wars and the publi- 
cation of the Kinsey report, which 
forced upon a still suspicious world 
the fact that the ramifications of ho- 
mosexuality were much more wide- 
spread than anyone cared to admit, 
have made it possible to discuss homo- 
sexuality with a certain degree of 
freedom. Watered down versions of 
the commonplaces of academic circles 
have at last reached the general public. 
Newspapers now dare to exploit the 
possibilities of stories affecting homo- 
sexuals, and one newspaper has pub- 
lished a series of articles concerning 
the manners and morals of the group 
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in a section of New York alleged to be 
given over to loose living. 

Under my direction, an experiment 
was tried in the Magistrates’ Court of 
the City of New York, under which 
men arrested for homosexual disor- 
derly conduct were placed on proba- 
tion and advised to obtain psychiatric 
aid, and in some cases ministerial coun- 
seling. A panel of physicians and 
clergymen made their services avail- 
able for this type of therapy, and the 
results of the experiment clearly 
demonstrated that the position of the 
homosexual could be improved to a 


very considerable degree with this 
help. 
HE popular conception of the 


homosexual is that of an extreme- 
ly flamboyant individual, outlandishly 
dressed, effeminate in speech and ap- 
pearance, walking with mincing gait, 
and given to exaggerated mannerisms 
which proclaimed his idioscyncrasies 
to all and sundry. Such is the case 
with only a minority of the group. The 
ordinary run of homosexuals are not 
to be distinguished from their fellow 
citizens by a casual observer. Only a 
trained individual, keen to detect 
nuances of appearance and behavior, 
can successfully recognize the average 
homosexual who is sufficiently con- 
cerned about the concealment of his 
interests and activities to adopt the 
protective coloration he finds necessary 
for his ordinary day-to-day existence 
in a world which is not prepared or 
willing to accept him. To illustrate 
this, there is presented the case of an 
individual sent to me for study and 
treatment by one of the criminal courts 
in the city of New York. 

John came to us following his ar- 
rest in a subway toilet where he had 
been detected in intimacies with a 
minor, After several interviews suffi- 
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cient of his story came to light so that 
his progress, or deterioration, as the 
case may be, could be traced. John was 
the only child of well-educated parents. 
When we first saw him, he was 28 
years of age and an English instructor 
in a local college. He was white, single, 
nominally Protestant, with a master’s 
degree from a New England univer- 
sity. He liked to think of himself as 
detached from the world of ordinary 
things and people, and living in what 
he considered a rarefied atmosphere of 
good music, good art, and good litera- 
ture. He was careful enough to adopt 
inconspicuous clothing, and he ap- 
peared before us most of the time in 
well-fitting and expensive grey flan- 
nels, buttoned-down Oxford shirt and 
black knitted necktie—a costume, by 
the way, very much in vogue among 
the more conservative and better-to-do 
homosexuals. 


John had been brought up in a home 
which indistinguishable 
thousands of middle-class homes 
throughout the country, in a_ small 
New England town where his father 
enjoyed a social position as a minister 
but very little in the way of money. 
His father died when John was eight, 
and his mother, described as a domin- 
ating woman, contrived to have the 
boy sent to one of the better private 
schools and a conservative New Eng- 
land college. There he acquired a taste 
for the “better” things of life, but un- 
fortunately lacked the pocketbook to 
support his expensive tastes. In many 
senses, John was a fish out of water. 
Although he lacked the means to move 
in the circles in which he desired to 
move, he identified himself with those 
of superior station. With less than the 
income of a workingman, his innate 
refinement prevented him from living 
within the means of those similarly 
situated. Yet at no time do we find him 
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becoming involved in financial dis- 
honesty. 

John reports that his first interest 
in men became manifest to him while 
he was an undergraduate at college. 
He denies any previous experimenta- 
tion, although it seems certain that his 
interest in males must have given him 
concern much earlier in life than he is 
prepared to admit. While in college, 
he was engaged in some immature sex 
play. He confined himself to mutual 
masturbation and to some “necking” 
with younger students. He tells us 
that he always felt fatherly toward 
younger boys. 


ITH the advent of the war, John 

went into the Army, and very 
quickly he was sent to officer candi- 
date school. He was commissioned, 
served well overseas, and received one 
minor decoration. He managed to 
contain himself for the most part sex- 
ually, and indulged himself in sex 
play only with a younger officer. He 
was careful to avoid intimacies with 
enlisted men and civilians. After his 
discharge, he was confronted with the 
necessity of making a_ living, his 
mother having died without leaving 
enough to support him. He was able 
to turn his intellectual interests to ac- 
count, and he now teaches English 
quite successfully in a metropolitan 
college. There he is admired by his 
students as an individual of respected 
qualities, and he is the center of a 
group of hero-worshipping youngsters. 
With men of his own or similar sta- 
tion, John finds it impossible to become 
intimate physically. Therefore he 
sought hole-and-corner adventure with 
unprepossessing youths. He frequent- 
ed the Times Square area, and made 
himself somewhat conspicuous among 
the hoodlum male prostitutes who fre- 
quent the area to gain donations of 


cash and gifts. Actually he did try on 
many occasions to befriend some of 
the youths with whom he was intimate. 
Eventually disaster overtook him in a 
subway toilet. He had gone from the 
point of mutual masturbation to acts 
of sodomy with the boys who struck 
his fancy. Unfortunately, as was noted 
in the article on the sex offender,* we 
see again the case of a man whose re- 
lations with a youth start on a high 
plane, and somewhere the object of 
his benevolence becomes a sex object 
—with tragic results for all concerned. 

Because the man was discovered to 
have a latent religious sense of con- 
siderable depth, it was decided that he 
should be seen by a minister as well as 
psychiatrist. Minister and psychiatrist 
together undertook the patient’s re- 
adjustment. At the end of a two-year 
probationary period, he was discharged 
from court supervision as improved. 
Considerable maturity had been ac- 
quired by the patient during his period 
of treatment. He had gained more 
than a little insight into his situation, 
and he had adopted a much more ma- 
ture outlook in respect to his sexual 
activity. 

This individual is representative of 
homosexuals who might seek minis- 
terial counsel, either of their own voli- 
tion, or through reference by the 
courts, social agencies, schools, or in- 
terested individuals. What the 
minister to offer such a person? 

Space does not permit us to attempt 
to canvass what is called the etiology 
of the homosexual maladjustment. We 
are confronted with a hard, cold, 
brutal fact—the man is a homosexual. 
How he got that way may be of con- 


*Henry and Gross: The Sex Offender: a 
consideration of therapeutic principles. From 
the Yearbook, 1940, of the National Proba- 
tion Association. New York: NPPA, 1940 
Reprinted as a pamphlet. 
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siderable speculative interest. Society 
is more concerned with relieving his 
condition than in contemplating its 
genesis. The task of the minister is 
not the exploration of a half-remem- 
bered history of childhood dereliction. 
It is highly improbable that many min- 
isters would have sufficient experience 
to deal with complicated psychiatric 
case histories. The ministerial function 
is twofold: first, to put the patient in 
the way of getting realistic psycho- 
therapy, and, secondly, to rid him of 
his guilts. It is no more the minister's 
task to condemn than it is to condone. 
The minister finds his place as an ac- 
cepting, unquestioning friend who 
takes the patient as he is. Despite the 
fact that the patient may have violated 
the taboos which seem necessary for 
the maintenance of church and state, 
the man is still a human being in need 
of help. Some form of punishment 
may be necessary to relieve his guilts. 
God, acting on the penitent himself, 
does an infinitely better job of punish- 
ing than does any judge, prison keep- 
er, or policeman. Conscience cannot 
be entirely stilled, all our protestations 
and rationalizations notwithstanding. 


F WE bear in mind that the patient 

is a human being subject to the 
frailties of the flesh, then we are more 
realistic in our dealings with him. Too 
many ministers find it easier to see 
extenuating circumstances in the thief 
and the wife beater than they do in the 
homosexual—the threat to the minis- 
terial security is less. One elevates an 
eyebrow at a whoremaster; one be- 
comes empurpled at the homosexual. 
Why is this so? Society has been con- 
ditioned too long to regard the homo- 
sexual as a pariah and an outcast low- 
er than the untouchables of India. The 
homosexual in his turn, again despite 
such protestations, rationalizations and 


justifications as he might offer, is 
equally sure that he has placed him- 
self beyond the pale. And there we 
unite the tragedy of it all—minister 
and penitent forced by Anglo-Saxon 
social attitudes to condemn a_ person 
who may in large part be the victim of 
circumstances. It is no wonder, then, 
that homosexuals are aware that the 
minister follows rather than leads the 
procession. They seek his help, if at 
all, with the greatest of misgivings. 
The minister in his anxiety for ethical 
and social conformity, unconsciously, 
end sometimes all too consciously, re- 
flects the publicly scornful and con- 
demnatory attitudes in his half-hearted 
dealings with homosexuals. Nor has 
maudlin sympathy any place in treat- 
ment. Condescension is than 
forthright condemnation. 


worse 


We have no assurance that the ho- 
mosexual has committed the unpard- 
onable sin. We have strong scriptural 
warrant that he has as much right as 
any other sinner to approach the 
Throne of Grace for the absolution 
and remission of his sins. We have no 
reason to believe that the clergy can- 
not hold out to him the chance of a 
socially useful life. The minister's po- 
sition should be one of understanding 
and of promise that there is a place 
for him in the Kingdom of God. The 
minister is under a moral obligation to 
be considerate of him as he is of any 
penitent. To be an effective counselor, 
the minister must gain enough insight 
into his own situation to overcome the 
homosexual’s fear of ministerial con- 
demnation. He must help the penitent 
find respect for himself as a person. 
It matters not how the penitent has 
lost his self-esteem: the minister's job 
is to help him find it. The Kingdom of 
God is also the kingdom of self- 
respect. Let the minister beware of 
counseling homosexuals unless he him- 
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PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 


self is first well assured that he is able 
to accept the homosexual as a person. 
This does not involve condonation of 
offenses; yet no minister can hope to 
deal effectively with a penitent who is 
unable to hold his head erect as a free 
man in a free society. Until the homo- 
sexual can feel that he can walk with- 
out the finger of contempt and loath- 
ing pointed at him, he is. still in 
jeopardy. 

Here, then, is the dilemma. The ho- 
mosexual lives in a society which ac- 
counts him an object of public con- 
demnation. At most, a measure of 
secret tolerance may be afforded him 
in a charitable moment. Neither psy- 
chiatrist, minister, nor social worker 
can remake social attitudes overnight. 
The homosexual must be taught to 
live with himself in a society which 
punishes his illegal activities and 
scorns his desires. Somehow he must 
be helped to make the compromises 
with his instincts which will enable 
him to function as a socially useful 
member of the community. He must be 
helped to take his place as a worker 
and as a citizen. At the same time, the 
counselor must help the homosexual 
to raise the level of his emotional im- 
maturity. 

Fortunately we have a very import- 
ant clue to the working out of some 
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adequate and acceptable solutions of 
the adjustment of the homosexual to 
our social order. Too often the ill-in- 
formed public, and again, alas, those 
who should know better, regard homo- 
sexuality as an end in itself. The 
symptom is mistaken for the disease. 
Homosexuality is not a disease; it is 
an indication of a deep-seated person- 
ality disorder. Our task with the homo- 
sexual is to seek the roots of the in- 
security of which one expression is 
his sexual aberration. As we relieve 
the patient’s insecurity, we are able to 
bring him to a more adult level of in- 
terest and conduct, and, as we heighten 
his security, the less he finds it neces- 
sary to express himself as immaturely | 
as he does in the psychosexual field. 
Too often we lose sight of the fact 
that the patient’s psychosexual im- 
maturity is but one manifestation of a 
general emotional immaturity. We 
must look below what appears on the 
surface. 


T IS too easy for us to view the 

patient, especially if he comes to us 
from the courts, as solely a member 
of the criminal classes. Very quickly 
the homosexual senses the therapist's 
attitude, and our dealings with him are 
colored in the terms of the criminal 
law. It is easy to emphasize to the pa- 
tient the pitfalls of his homosexual 
ways—further arrests, disease, black- 
mail, a prison term, and so on. Per- 
haps it is important that the patient be 
warned of the evil consequences that 
lie in wait if he continues in his course. 
The reiteration of these warnings 
tends to deepen the gulf between the 
therapist or counselor and the patient. 
On the one hand we have the righteous 
man; across the desk sits the sinner. 
Both the righteous and the sinner will 
confirm themselves in their attitudes. 
It is of paramount importance to make 
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the patient aware of what awaits him 
if he goes his way. Unfortunately, in- 
tellectual awareness of the conse- 
quences of his acts is not enough. 
There was a time when thieves were 
publicly hanged. Yet pickpockets con- 
gregated around the gallows at Ty- 
burn to make a good thing of the 
spectators’ carelessness in guarding 
their pocketbooks as they were ab- 
sorbed in watching the criminal 
dangling from the gibbet. Criminals 
know that the logical consequence of 
ordinary crime is the prison or the 
electric chair. Yet thieves and mur- 
derers persist in stealing and murder- 
ing. It is quite easy to overdo warning. 

The minister in his relation with the 
hemosexual must be careful to under- 
play his own righteousness and the 
patient’s wrong-doing. He must be 
careful to think with the patient in the 
terms of to-morrow’s _ possibilities, 
rather than yesterday’s wrong-doing. 
All that has been said here can be 
summed up in the endeavor to restore 
to the patient his self-respect. Unless 
the patient is helped to face himself 
with a certain amount of equanimity, 
he is already defeated. The minister's 
duty is to bring the patient into a 
working relation with himself. With 
that established, he can face the world 
with a reasonable amount of optimism. 
Like everyone else, the homosexual 
has to live with himself as well as with 


society. If he can be helped to live on 
reasonably good terms with himself, 


we have some right to say that he has 
been helped to take his place in the 
social order and to have worked out 
the beginning of a valid religious ex- 
perience. Whitehead was everlastingly 
right when he defined religion as what 
a man does with his solitariness. 

(For further discussion of this 
problem, see Consultation Clinic dis- 
cussion in this issue.—Ed.) 
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Homosexuality, Sodomy. 


and Crimes Against Nature 


Homosexuality Is a Process of Development, 


Not a Matter of Choice 


BY JUDGE MORRIS PLOSCOWE 


Executive Director, Commission on 
Organized Crime, American Bar 


Association 


HEN an attendant in the New 

York City Magistrates Court 
formally opens the hearing on a charge 
of overt homosexual behavior with the 
reading of the complaint in open court, 
his normally stentorian voice drops to 
a whisper. He shares a_ widespread 
feeling that acts of sexual perversion 
are not matters for public consumption. 
Even where sexually deviant behavior 
comes to the attention of official agen- 
cies, it must be handled as quietly and 
discreetly as possible. It may be the 
subject of gossip; the derision of the 
“pansy,” “fairy,” or “queer” is fre- 
quent in private conversation. But 
public presentation of the problems of 


This article is part of a chapter from Sex 
and the Law, the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Dividend for November, 
and January. Copyright 1951 by 
Hall and reprinted by 
publishers. 
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Prentice- 
permission of the 


perversion, even of its significance to 
the community, is generally taboo. 

Suddenly, however, the homosexual 
or sex deviant became a matter for 
headlines. At a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing, Secretary of 
State Acheson was questioned about 
the number of persons dismissed from 
his department as poor security risks. 
One of his deputies, John Peurifoy, 
then in charge of personnel, volunteer- 
ed the information that “ninety-one 
persons, most of them homosexual,” 
had resigned under investigation over 
a period of three years. The resulting 
clamor for a “purge of the perverts” in 
Washington led to the separation from 
government service of many minor 
employees who may have had a homo- 
sexual episode at some time in their 
lives. 

The action of the State Department 
in quietly ridding itself of known ho- 
mosexuals rested on the well-founded 
opinion that homosexuals are notor- 
iously subject to blackmail, particularly 
if they are wealthy and hold positions 
of importance. Threats to reveal their 
failings have induced many homosex- 
uals to pay unscrupulous persons large 
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sums of money. The same susceptibility 
to blackmail makes them poor security 
risks. Agents of foreign powers can 
trade on homosexuals in key govern- 
mental positions to obtain information 
to which they are not entitled. Appar- 
ently this is a technique that Hitler 
employed, for he is alleged to have had 
a list of homosexuals in high posts all 
over the world. This list is supposed to 
have fallen into the hands of the Rus- 
sians. 

But the political uproar over the 
State Department revelations and the 
resulting clamor for a “purge of the 
perverts,” which led to the separation 
from government service of many em- 
ployees, rested on another basis. It 
capitalized on the average man’s re- 
vulsion to abnormal sexual activity, 
and on his ignorance of the nature, 
extent, and causative factors that de- 
termine homosexuality as well as other 
forms of deviant sex behavior. 

Homosexuality is the preference by 
an individual for a person of the same 
sex, rather than a person of the op- 
posite sex, as a sexual companion. It 
is an anomaly which afflicts both men 
and women. It is encountered in per- 
sons in all walks of life and in all pro- 
fessions or occupations. It may afflict 
longshoremen as well as college pro- 
fessors, barbers or beauticians as well 
as ministers or members of Congress, 
laborers as well as captains of industry, 
Waiters as well as prize fighters. It is 


not recognizable by physical signs 
alone. Effeminacy sometimes char- 


acterizes the male homosexual and 
masculinity the female, but more often 
male and female homosexuals are in- 
distinguishable in body structure, voice 
timbre, or general behavior from or- 
dinary heterosexual individuals. Homo 
sexual activity may violate penal sta 


tutes. Under the designation of sodomy 


and crimes against nature, specific 
kinds of sexual behavior usually in- 
dulged in by homosxeuals are prohibit- 
ed. However, such behavior as fellatio, 
sodomy, and cunnilingus is not con- 
fined to homosexuals. It may also be 
indulged in by heterosexual indivi- 
duals, both married and single. 


The law has considered sodomy, 
crimes against nature, and homosexual 
behavior as serious perversions, the 
free choice of depraved individuals, the 
product of vicious desires rather than 
anomaly or disease. Moreover, modern 
judges and legislators, like their pred- 
ecessors, have labored under the im- 
pression that the proscribed forms of 
sexual behavior are comparatively 
rare, that they are not indulged in by 
ordinary individuals, and their very 
abnormality requires their suppression. 


OWEVER, modern research has 

cast doubt upon these premises. 
In the first place, acts of sodomy and 
crimes against nature occur in widely 
different social situations, and these 
social situations must be understood 
before there can be any judgment with 
respect to the offense or the persons 
involved. 

Much of the sexual satisfaction of 
male and female homosexuals is ob- 
tained from behavior that violates so- 
domy and crime-against-nature statu- 
tes. Mutual masturbation, interfemoral 
masturbation, fellatio, and anal coitus 
are the normal methods of male homo- 
sexual satisfaction. Mutual masturba- 
tion, clitoral and vaginal stimulation, 
and cunnilingus are the usual tech- 
niques of the female homosexual. But 
the social situations in which these 
types of sexual activities are carried on 
vary just as widely as in the case of 
heterosexual behavior. 


Much 


homosexual which 


activity 
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violates sodomy and crime-against-na- 
ture statutes results from contacts with 
male prostitutes. Every large city has 
the type of individual who will engage 
in any kind of sexual activity for a 
fee. As one male prostitute put it, “I 
have had men of all different ages— 
from twenty to seventy. The majority 
are extremely wealthy members of 
clubs. They are people who can’t spend 
their incomes, some of the best people 
in their worst moments. I have sex 
with them for a specific sum—from 
twenty to one hundred dollars a night.” 
Occasionally male prostitutes dress up 
in female attire. Many a man has been 
surprised to discover that the “girl” 
he has hired for the night was mas- 
culine. 


One sociologist, observing male 
prostitutes over a period of forty-nine 
nights, noted 121 actively soliciting in 
a large city square. He interviewed 
thirty-six of them. Few of them show- 
ed effeminate characteristics; they 
were pleased when he told them they 
did not look the type. Many of them, 
however, adopted feminine manner- 
isms to attract attention and customers. 
Few of these male prostitutes admitted 
any pleasure from homosexual be- 
havior; most of them declared it re- 
pulsive. Their basic reason for solicit- 
ing was money. The interviewer found 
that these boys were willing to perform 
almost any sexual act desired by a cus- 
tomer for a minimum of two dollars 
up to a maximum of fifty dollars. 


At the other end of the scale from 
the male prostitute is the homosexual 
couple, either male or female, who live 
quietly and discreetly together for rel- 
atively long periods, establishing a 
quasi-marital relationship. There is a 
fair degree of fidelity between the 
partners as long as the liaison lasts. 


The fact that the physical aspect of 
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the relationship rests upon the viola- 
tion of penal statutes is accepted as one 
of the inevitable necessities of the sit- 
uation. 

Normally there is no real perman- 
ence to homosexual relationships. The 
quality of emotional instability en- 
countered in homosexuals, both male 
and female, makes them continually 
dissatisfied with their lot. Many of 
them are continually on the prowl, 
looking for new sexual partners and 
new sexual adventures. New liaisons, 
when formed, are normally carried on 
with discretion. But there is a type of 
exhibitionistic homosexual who finds 
great satisfaction from sexual acts in 
the company of others. Thus, if the 
roofs could be taken from certain 
rooms in which homosexuals congre- 
gate, one might find them engaged in 
sodomy and crimes against nature. The 
homosexual term for this type of ex- 
hibitionism is the “daisy chain.” 

Homosexual activity is not restricted 
to inverts who have a horror of sexual 
intercourse with persons of the oppo- 
site sex. Some is carried on by persons 
who are bisexual in nature. They enter 
into normal sexual relations with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Occasionally 
they even marry and have children. 
But their preference is for companions 
of their own sex. While married, they 
enter into sexual liaisons with persons 
of their own sex. 


HENEVER isolated 

from women, or women from 
men, for any length of time, homo- 
sexual relationships and activity inevit- 
ably develop. They caused problems in 
our armed services, which brought to- 
gether large numbers of men under 
conditions of emotional stress. Homo- 
sexuality is a common problem in 
ships, schools, camps, prisons, and 
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other institutions in which men or 
women are segregated. Much of this 
homosexual activity is what the psy- 
chiatrists call “faute de mieux.” It is 
normally sloughed off when contact 
with the opposite sex again becomes 
possible. 


Some individuals engage in homo- 
sexual activity sporadically even 
though they may not be deprived of 
contacts with women. Liquor has a 
tendency to release latent homosexual 
impulses. Men who normally have 
their homosexual impulses under con- 
trol, but who have lost their control 
as a result of excessive drinking, fre- 
quently appear in court on charges of 
sodomy or homosexual activity in pub- 
lic places. 

Much homosexual activity is due to 
adolescent curiosity and sex experi- 
mentation. It is normally carried on 
with schoolmates or friends of the same 
age, and is a problem for boarding 
schools and camps confined to one sex. 
But occasionally the introduction to 
homosexual activity is made by older 
men. Ramsey, who studied the sexual 
development of 291 boys, determined 
that at least 35 per cent had been in- 
volved in one or more homosexual ex- 
periences between the onset of adoles- 
cence and the age of seventeen. The 
homosexual partners normally 
boys of approximately the same age. 
Thirty-five of the 291 boys studied, 
however, had approached — by 
adult males who desired homosexual 
relationships, and eight of the boys had 
accepted these proposals and had parti- 
cipated in sexual relationships with 
older men. Most of the adults making 
the advances to the 


were 


been 


boys were 
strangers. Occasionally, however, the 
older man occupied a position of trust 
teacher, 


toward the boy, such as a 


pastor, or camp counselor 


Obviously, the notion of judges and 
legislators that sodomy and crimes 
against nature are loathsome perver- 
sions which occur only in rare instan- 
ces and must be severely repressed be- 
cause of their very abnormality is er- 
roneous. 

Nor is homosexuality a rarity in 
our culture. It has been estimated by 
such authorities as Hirschfeld and 
Havelock Ellis that from 2 to 5 per 
cent of a particular population are 
homosexual. Kahn, who studied homo- 
sexuals in New York City Penal Insti- 
tutions, estimated that there were from 
100,000 to 500,000 in that city alone. 
Professor Kinsey criticized these and 
similar estimates. Since a man or 
woman may be engaging in both kinds 
of sexual activity at different times, 
Kinsey declared it impossible to an- 
swer the question as to how many 
persons are homosexual and how many 
are heterosexual in any given popula- 
tion. 


The Kinsey investigators did find 
it possible to rate individuals according 
to the degree of their homosexual and 
heterosexual experience. this 
basis, the Kinsey report notes that at 
least 37 per cent of the male popula- 
tion has had some homosexual experi- 
ence between the beginning of adoles- 
cence and old age. Among males who 
remained unmarried until they were 
thirty-five years old, “almost exactly 
50 per cent . . . had homosexual experi- 
ence between the beginning of adoles- 
cence and that This 
mean that all individuals are 
genuine homosexuals, for some of them 


age.” does not 


these 


have but a single experience while 
others have behind them a lifetime of 
homosexual activity. But all have had 
“at least some experience to the point 
of orgasm.” 
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studied much less intensively than male 
homosexuality, but it too is far more 
widespread than is generally realized. 
Havelock Ellis estimated that there 
was twice as much female homosexual 
activity as male. Katherine B. Davis 
studied twelve hundred unmarried col- 
lege graduates who averaged _thirty- 
seven years of age. Of this number half 
had experienced intense emotional re- 
lations with other women and_ over 
three hundred, or one-fourth of the 
total, reported sexual activities with 
other women. Of one hundred married 
women studied by Hamilton, one- 
fourth admitted homosexual physical 
episodes. Of forty Lesbians studied by 
Henry, thirty-two admitted bisexual 
experience, but only eight of these 
women stated that they obtained any 
sexual satisfaction from men. The rest 
found such gratification only with 
women. 

Homosexuality among either men or 
women is therefore no rare phenome- 
non. Nor does anyone contend that the 
homosexual either male or female, is 
better able to control sexual impulses 
than the heterosexual. Hirschfeld, in 
fact, points out that only 5 per cent of 
the homosexuals he studied were able 
to curb their sexual impulses or to 
satisfy them by solitary masturbation. 
He estimated that 95 per cent of these 
individuals find their impulses uncon- 
trollable and seek sexual satisfaction 
at varying intervals. Such sexual sat- 
isfaction almost invariably involves a 
violation of sodomy and crime-against- 
nature statutes. 


NLY a minute portion of the 
homosexual and heterosexual ac- 
tivity that violates sodomy and crimes- 
against-nature statutes ever comes to 
the attention of law-enforcement of- 
ficials. When the number of arrests 
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and convictions are compared with the 
types of social situations which pro- 
duce sodomistic acts and crimes against 
nature, with the estimates of homo- 
sexuality, and with reports on the in- 
cidence of -unconventional methods of 
sexual satisfaction, it is obvious that 
legal prohibitions against sodomy, 
homosexuality, and crimes against 
nature are practically unenforceable. 
One study estimated that six million 
homosexual acts of sodomy, fellatio, 
and mutual masturbation take place 
each year for every twenty convictions. 


HE small number of cases of homo- 

sexuality, sodomy, and crimes 
against nature which comes to the at- 
tention of law-enforcement agencies 
despite the age-old religious and legal 
denunciation of them and the mounting 
evidence of their widespread occur- 
rence raises the question of the proper 
role of the criminal law in the prohi- 
bition and suppression of these acts. 
There can be no answer without a 
consideration of the nature of the drive 
that leads men and women to uncon- 
ventional sexual activity. The law has 
simply assumed that men and women 
engage in unnatural methods of sex 
satisfaction through choice, depravity, 
and wickedness. 

Until late in the last century the 
stock explanations for homosexuality 
and sodomistic practices was excessive 
masturbation or appetites jaded by 
normal means of sexual expression. 
But science today offers an explanation 
of homosexuality in terms of growth 
processes and the failure of the sexual 
impulse to develop normally. The cru- 
cial period is adolescence. Then boys 
and girls crystallize their interest in 
the opposite sex. Then they begin the 


experimentations which lead to the 


eventual choice of a mate. In adoles- 
cence the boy who is homosexually in- 
clined or the girl who has a leaning 
toward Lesbianism may discover an 
aversion for the other sex and the 
strong attraction of his own sex. They 
may be confirmed in these feelings if, 
as frequently happens, they become 
initiated into homosexual practices by 
experienced adults or even adolescents. 


Students of homosexuality disagree 
as to why the sex impulse fails to de- 
velop normally in certain individuals. 
Some believe that biological and con- 
stitutional factors predominate in the 
development of the homosexual. All 
persons are said to have within them- 
selves characteristics and qualities of 
both sexes. In the normal individual, 
the process of growth and development 
pushes the characteristics and qualities 
of his own sex to the fore. But in the 
homosexual, either through congenital 
defect, hereditary taint, or endocrino- 
logical imbalance, the growth process 
is arrested and the individual remains 
with many of the characteristics and 
qualities of the opposite sex. Thus 
many an invert or homosexual male 
has traces of physical as well as psy- 
chological effeminacy, the feminine 
carrying angle of the arm, a feminine 
body conformation, long legs, narrow 
hips, deficient hair on face, chest and 
back, a high pitched voice, a feminine 
distribution of pubic hair, small penis 
and testicles, an excess of fat on the 
shoulders, buttocks and the abdomen. 
In some cases the physical and mental 
differences between genuine homosex- 
uals and normal human beings are so 
marked that some scientists like 
Hirschfeld regard the homosexual as 
an intersex, a third sex which is 
neither altogether masculine nor al- 
scientist 


together feminine. Another 


declared that homosexuality is nature’s 
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way of redressing the male-female bal- 
ance, because he found that while there 
are normally 106 male births to every 
100 female, among the siblings of male 
homosexuals the ration was 121.1 to 
100. Homosexuals themselves frequent- 
ly express the conviction that they are 
an intermediate type between man and 
woman and that they therefore have a 
biological and inherent right to deviant 
types of sexual satisfaction. 

Psychiatrists and particularly psy- 
choanalysts reject the explanation of 
homosexuality on any constitutional or 
biological basis. They are more likely 
to agree with Bergler that “homosex- 
uality is not due to biological herma- 
phroditism. Endocrinology has 
nothing therapeutic to contribute to 
the problem of homosexuality.” 

In attempting to determine what 
psychogenic factors determine the in- 
dividual’s homosexuality, psychiatrists 
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stress his early childhood, the over- 
solicitousness and over-protection of 
the parent of the opposite sex, and the 
gross abusiveness or negative role of 
the parent of the same sex, the marked 
emotional instability of the parents, the 
fact that the parents wanted a child of 
a different sex and showed it in the 
treatment of the child. Thus the latent 
homosexual may be foreseen in the 
boy who is tied to his mother’s apron 
strings, who does not play the usual 
boyhood games with his own age 
group, who prefers girls’ games and 
girlish activities. Similarly, Lesbianism 
may be predicted in the girl who identi- 
fies herself with her father rather than 
her mother, who engages in tomboy 
activities, who prefers boys to girls as 
playmates, who would rather play base- 
ball and football than dolls or house. 
Psychiatrists stress the decisive role of 
homosexual seduction around puberty 
and the disastrous influence of contact 
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with experienced older homosexuals. 
Under the influence of factors like 
these, psychiatrists feel that homosex- 
uality may develop in anyone regard- 
less of constitutional factors. Addition- 
al explanations of the mechanism of 
homosexuality coming from the psy- 
choanalysts involve such ideas as the 
Oedipus complex, the castration an- 
xieties and penis pride of boys, the 
penis envy of young girls, and the un- 
conscious identification on the part of 
many homosexuals of breast and penis. 


HERE experts differ, the layman 

certainly has difficulty in decid- 
ing which of the conflicting theories 
of sexual development best explains 
the homosexual and the sexually 
deviant personality. All the theories, 
however, make it clear that homo- 
sexuality is a process of develop- 
ment, not a matter of choice ; that while 
the homosexual’s methods of sexual 
gratification may be prohibited by law, 
the latter cannot change his essential 
nature. The mounting evidence of the 
widespread existence of homosexuality 
presented by Kinsey and others, con- 
trasted with the number of 
cases brought into court, is a clear in- 
dication of how ineffective the criminal 


meager 


law is in restricting homosexual prac- 
tices. Legal provisions do not prevent 
homosexuals from living according to 
the dictates of 
effectiveness of 
dealing 


their nature. The in- 
the 


homosexual 


criminal law in 


with behavior 
would seem to require a change in 
present legal provisions. Adult homo 
sexual behavior which occurs privately 
and which does not give rise to public 
scandal is presently not being punished 
by the law. It might be desirable to 
eliminate the legal prohibitions against 
adult homosexual behavior in private 
Such benefit 
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nobody but blackmailers at the present 
time. The elimination of prohibitions 
against adult homosexuality in private 
would not imply social approval of 
homosexual conduct. It has been said 
that there are no happy homosexuals 
and that there can be none as long 
as they must live in a heterosexual 
world. It would simply mean_ that 
realities are being recognized; homo- 
sexuals cannot be changed by law. 
Changes in their patterns of behavior 
can only be brought about by the more 
personal influences of religion, educa- 
tion, psychiatry, and social work. 

For similar reasons, the legal pro- 
visions against heterosexual behavior 
between adults which violates sodomy 
and crimes-against-nature statutes 
should be eliminated. The law is prob- 
ably even less effective in repressing 
unconventional methods of sexual ex- 
pression between heterosexual than be- 
tween homosexual adults. 


With the situations which the law is 
powerless to correct out of the way, 
the other legal provisions relating to 
homosexuality and crimes against na- 
ture should be rigidly enforced. 

First and foremost, children and 
minors must be protected against sex- 
ual advances, whether such advances 
are heterosexual or homosexual in 
character. Exposure to the sex deviate 
may have a decisive and harmful effect 
upon a child’s development of a normal 
sex life as an adult. Despite their dif- 
ferences of opinion, students of homo- 
sexuality seem to agree that exposure 
during adolescence may be the pre- 
cipitating factor in the adult develop- 
ment of the homosexual. The law must 
make it possible to take effective action 
against twisted adults who use children 
and minors as sexual objects. 

Secondly, male prostitution must 
continue to be suppressed. This is a 
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major source of crime, disorder, and 
disease in every large city. The prom- 
iscuous sex activity of the male homo- 
sexual prostitute is just as much a 
spreader of disease as that of the fe- 
male prostitute. Police departments are 
familiar with larceny, extortion, black- 
mail, and murders arising out of male 
prostitution. 


HE apprehension, conviction, and 

imprisonment of male prostitutes, 
overt homosexuals, seducers of 
children does not solve either their or 
the public’s problems. The ordinary 
prison has no facilities for modifying 
the sexual behavior patterns which 
have brought them into conflict with 
the law. What is worse, the ordinary 
penal institution, with its concentration 
of young men or young women, offers 
widespread opportunities for the prac- 
tice of sexually deviant behavior. This 
is well-recognized by prison wardens, 
who normally segregate homosexuals 
from the rest of the prison population. 
Otherwise they find prison discipline 
disrupted by conflicts and jealousies 
over homosexual partners. But  seg- 
regation with similarly afflicted indivi- 
duals, while it may relieve the strain 
on the penal institution, is useless as a 
means of redirecting homosexual be- 
havior. It must be 
medical and psychiatric treatment 
which is generally unavailable in penal 
institutions. The result is that overt 
homosexuals and male prostitutes con- 
tinue their activities during confine- 
ment and after they are released. 


combined with 


If these types of individuals are to 
be effectively controlled, new methods 
of treatment and new types of institu- 
tions, as well as new legal provisions 
for their arrest and custody, will be 
required, 
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The Church and the Homosexual 


A missionary from India asks: 

It has been suggested to me that you 
might be able to help me to obtain some 
helpful materials on the subject of friend- 
ship. | am a missionary from India on fur- 
lough this year. There is a great deal of 
hemosexuality among both the boys and girls 
with whom we work. It appears to me at 
the moment that this stems from a wrong 
conception of friendship, and | feel we 
should be doing something about this in our 
boarding school. 

I would appreciate it if you could suggest 
some articles or books that might be helpful. 
A minister inquires: 

Would it be possible to give some guid- 
ance on this problem? There are two women 
who hold positions of leadership in the 
church. By personal observation, by a word 
from a minister who has reason to know, 
and by a committee from the church, there 
is a situation of “unnatural affection.” 

By personal observation and from 
ferences with the above named parties, these 
two women “hold hands” in church service. 
It is believed that their constant association 
is characterized by one acting as a man and 
the other as a woman. The one who acts 
as a man is “mannish” in dress and deport- 
ment. She is married. The other is small in 
stature, and has never been married. Both 
are about forty years of age. We think that 
there is an unnatural sexual relation exist- 
ing between these two women. 

Assuming that there is, we have 
questions to ask. If the facts are established, 
it will be my responsibility to handle it. 
The questions are: 

1. Could there be this unnatural affec- 

tion between women? (I know there 

is between men). 

2. Does holding hands in church, sleep- 
ing together, constant companionship 
indicate a possibility ? 

3. Is the “mannish” woman the aggres 


con- 


some 


sor? Would a small-in-stature maiden 
lady permit sexual advances from a 
woman who does not have the charm 
of a lady, but the strength of a man? 

4. li I do enter the situation, it will be 
through the maiden lady, and not the 
other. What is the wise way? 

I can recognize that this is a large order, 
and may be asking too much. But some 
guidance would be most helpful. 

A psychiatrist replies: 

The term homosexuality has acquired a 
special stereotyped significance in the mind 
of the general public which bars the way to 
a sympathetic and constructive attitude 
towards individuals who at one time or 
another engage in intimate physical relations 
of a sexual character with one another. 
The term covers such a large variety of at- 
titudes and practices, and has such different 
meaning when applied to members of dif- 
ferent age groups, that its general use to 
cover all these phenomena is greatly to be 
deplored. 

Overt and continuing sexual activity re- 
stricted to partners of the same sex, while 
inevitably constituting serious problems in 
the lives of people who have no other sexual 
outlets or interests, is regarded with critical 
attitudes of varying intensity among differ- 
ent groups in our society and among peoples 
of different races and cultures. It need hard- 
ly be said that in the United States the 
penal code considers such behavior as felon- 
ious, a fact which both does serious injury 
in many cases to victims who are appre- 
hended by the police and brought before the 
courts, and makes it very difficult to devise 
proper means for the protection of sick 
people and for the rehabilitation of 
whom they may victimize. 


those 


The love impulse, or, in other words, the 


tendency in all human beings to have, among 
other emotions, warm feelings for other hu- 
man beings which tend to draw them into 
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close personal contact, has a long develop- 
mental history. This is never just the same 
for each and every one. In the majority of 
cases the goal of these natural feelings, and 
the direction which they take in the course 
of development, is toward a mating relation- 
ship with someone of the opposite sex. This 
natural course of development has its roots 
in the differing biological structures of the 
two sexes. 

The first object toward whom such feel- 
ings are dimly experienced is the infant self. 
Gradually, the infant becomes aware of the 
existence of a protective figure, usually the 
mother, and in return, so to speak, for the 
favors received, as well as to insure their 
continuance, the infant begins to show love 
feelings toward this protective figure. 
Gradually, as the father has warm interests 
in the child and is capable of expressing 
these feelings through physical contact and 
play activities, a further investment of love 
is made, this time in the father. At this 
point, then, the main love stream has two 
branches, as well as the original channel. In 
this way the first beginnings of love feelings 
for members of the two sexes make their 
appearance. In some instances one branch 
grows much wider and more powerful than 
the other. 
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If this analogy is understood, it will be 
readily seen that these two branches of the 
main love stream differ in their direction 
and under normal conditions never meet. 
Feelings for members of one’s own sex are 
not the same in such cases as feelings for 
members of the opposite sex. When the more 
strictly speaking sexual elements make their 
appearance in the attitudes of one individual 
to another, this differentiation becomes clear 
and individuals of the opposite sex become 
the object of this sexual interest. 


Sometimes, however, through frustration 
in relationships with members of the oppo- 
site .sex, which arise, as they usually do, 
from fear and feelings of guilt that have 
originated in childhood, the natural direction 
of one branch stream may become blocked. 
The force of the stream may then force a 
cross-channel to the other stream so that an 
intermingling of waters takes place. 

The need to love and to be loved is basic 
in human nature. If there is too much 
frustration of this need from the side of 
parents, or, later, from others who exercise 
power and hold authority over the individ- 
ual, the main stream of self-love gains 
strength as the branch streams dry up. 


When individuals are closeted during 
adolescence in segregated, monosexual 
groups, there is greater danger that this 
natural need to express and receive love 
will become confused by the arousal of 
sexual feelings, and the ground may be laid 
for a permanent deviation of the sexual aim. 
Usually, however, the underlying biology of 
the boy or girl makes it possible for the 
natural direction to be resumed as soon as 
the proper opportunity appears. Problems 
of this sort that arise, therefore, in such 
groups, should be looked on as phases in 
the growth process which call for under- 
standing and for full explanation by a sym- 
pathetic, knowledgeable, and unprejudiced 
counselor. 


‘Crushes’ are frequently the order of the 
day in such groups, and may be considered 
‘smart.’ These are basically due to the need 
for finding an idealized self to whom abso- 
lute loyalty and love can be expressed, be- 
cause the individual is as yet unsure of him- 
self and of his powers to attract the other 
sex. Hero-worship is a mild form of this 
phenomenon. Certain types of overt homo- 
sexual practice derive from this need to 
idealize some object of one’s own sex to 
whom one can make a more or less complete 
surrender of the self. 
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Friendship between members of the same 
sex is naturally based, to some extent at 
least, on the finding of similar feelings, 
similar interests, similar problems in some- 
one else. That person is then ‘simpatico,’ and 
is nearly enough the same as oneself as to 
create no anxiety. Such close friendships are 
always especially important in adolescence, 
when the individual has not yet learned the 
full measure of his own strength. If these 
friendships come to include a direct sexual 
intimacy this may prove to be little more 
than an attempt to satisfy curiosity in a 
safe quarter. 

In our society, however, the obvious 
dangers that the knowledge of such relation- 
ships bring to the door of those who con- 
tinue to engage in them, are of such magni- 
tude as to require sympathetic intervention 
at the earliest possible moment, before a 
faulty pattern of sexual practice becomes 
habitual. Free group discussions under 
competent leadership may be of great assist- 
ance in solving such problems. 

Joun A: P. Mittet, M. D. 

Chief Psychiatrist, Rehabilitation, 
Center of the American 
Rehabilitation Committee 


Another psychiatrist comments (Dr. Roche): 


There could be and likely is an “unnatural 
affection” existing between the two women, 
who are “hand holders, who sleep together 
and who are constant companions.” Among 
women display of amative affections is 
socially more acceptable than the corre- 
sponding behavior among men. But here we 
have two women whose relationship appears 
to be out of bounds and the roles assumed 
readily identify which is playing the man 
and which is playing the girl. 

The questions submitted imply that some 
kind of physical sexuality is practiced and 
that the smaller and more feminine one suc- 
cumbs to the advances of the other. This 
touches on an element which is inferred and 
not established by evidence or admission, 
but its existence is not the important object 
of inquiry and it would be unwise to pursue 
i. 

If the minister chooses to enter the situa- 
tion, he should settle: (1) what is the na- 
ture of the problem? (2) what his objec- 
tives are, and (3) his estimate of his re- 
sources in dealing with it. His objectives 
are twofold: (1) to effect treatment of the 
parties involved, and (2) to relieve the 
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tensions of his parish. | should counsel that 
this kind of relationship is a surface mani- 
festation of deeply rooted psychic conflicts 
in both women, who find fortuitously in each 
other attempted complementary resolutions 
and momentary relief of tension, the sources 
ot which they have no conscious awareness. 

This phenomenon can be regarded as a 
kind of mental illness and not as a willful 
perversity. Psychic forces behind such re- 
lationships are imperative and repetitive and 
even with skillful handling are difficult to 
modify. The minister should hope to exploit 
any opportunity to get either party into 
competent psychiatric hands. He can achieve 
little unless either party can feel an incen- 
tive to use ‘help. This incentive can be 
smothered if the minister engenders too much 
anxiety and especially if he makes a con- 
demnatory moralistic attack upon the prob- 
lem. Assuming, however, that he can reach 
neither party and no incentive is forthcom- 
ing, he has little recourse but to act in the 
interest of his parish group. 

For the minister, I suspect the way out of 
this is to pursue a course which does not 
focus on the obvious sexual implications of 
the relationship, but rather on the motiva- 
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tion inherent in the display which has at- 
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tracted the notice of the parish group. This 
imparts a curious, irrational color to the re- 
lationship between the pair and the group. 
Both women must know that their affection 
is illicit; at least unseemly, but they have 
continued to expose it in their gestures and 
to provoke a situation of uneasiness. It seems 
to me that if the minister approaches either 
party in the spirit of protecting reputation, 
he can confront the women with the fact 
that gestures have created notice and atten- 
tion in others; he should avoid asking for 
the meaning of these gestures since he al- 
ready divines it as indeed do also the 
women. But he will have achieved a uni- 
lateral tacit communication. He can expect 
that an insinuation of himself between the 
women will invoke anxiety in both, and with 
such, there is the risk that in either it may 
be disabling. 

At best, I think the minister will be on 
safe ground if he first approaches the issue 
as a psychiatric problem, mindful that the 
roots of the relationship are anchored in the 
unconscious, and that moral insight alone is 
insufficient to deal with it. 

Q. Rocue, M. D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School 
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psychiatrist-marriage counselor replies: 

My reading of this question leads me to 
feel that the inquirer has a somewhat in- 
genuous concept of the meaning of homo- 
sexuality. I judge he looks upon it as a 
“morals” problem and one that might be 
overcome through skillfully directed manage- 
ment of friendship among young people of 
the same sex. This point of view is quite 
different from that of 
chiatry. 


present-day psy- 


First, it should be emphasized that a cer- 
tain amount of homosexual love feeling (and 
even sporadic homosexual physical contact ) 
is not necessarily of morbid significance 
among young people who have very limited 
social relations with the opposite sex. Homo- 
sexuality becomes morbidly significant when 
it is a compulsively dominant tendency and 
then its real meaning lies not in its being a 
“bad habit” but in the much deeper propo- 
sition that it is a symptom of severe per- 
sonality disorder, involving arrested psycho- 
sexual development in infancy and _ very 
early childhood. 

The problem of the compusively homo- 
sexual person lies in his (or her) fear of 
accepting a heterosexual role. He, the ho- 
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mosexual, has been conditioned in early 
childhood to intense fear of attempting to 
follow his own natural sex role in life. On 
this account it is useless to give him moral 
lectures or to believe that marriage will 
“cure” him (or her) as he reaches maturity. 
Also it should be noted that experiences 
during school life do not create a compulsive 
homosexual; rather, they are simply an ex- 
pression of latent tendencies that were firmly 
established in early childhood. 

Regarding remedies for the school situa- 
tion described by our Indian missionary, I 
am forced to observe that the roots of what 
he faces go so deeply into local family and 
cultural life that it would be irrational to 
expect him to do very much about correct- 
ing the situation in a hurry. He could easily 
make the problem more serious and indi- 
vidually traumatic by imposing harsh meas- 
ures and | strongly advise against that. 

For a more detailed discussion of this 
subject I refer the inquirer to pp. 213-242 
of Dr. Edmund Bergler’s book, The Basic 
Neurosis, published by Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., New York. Here he will find a rather 
technical but up-to-date presentation of 
psychiatric views on the meaning of homo- 
sexuality. It will be clear from a reading of 
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Dr. Bergler’s material that a definitive deal- 
ing with homosexuality is quite beyond the 
capabilities of school personnel. Tolerant 
and kindly attitudes are to be recommended 
and sublimation has a limited value. But 
little of a really effective nature can be ac- 
complished without prolonged psychiatric 
treatment and that is not always acceptable 
or successful even when available. And 
fundamental elimination of the factors in 
cultural and family life which cause homo- 
sexuality is a large social project that seems 
likely to be solved only after many new 
centuries of cultural progress. 

Wa R. Stokes, LL.B., M.D. 

Psychiatrist-Marriage Counselor 

Washington, D. C. 


Another psychiatrist writes briefly: 


Though this fact is not sufficiently known, 
sexual contact between female and female 
occurs even more frequently than it does 
between male and male. 

To make a diagnosis is a task for the 
psychiatrist. It must not be attempted on 
grounds of circumstantial evidence. 

The psychodynamics of female pairs are 
described in an article by Dr. Sandor Rado 
entitled, “An Adaptational View of Sexual 
Behavior.” 

The best course of action for the minister 
is not to enter personally the situation, but 
to advise one or the other of the parties con- 
cerned to consult a psychiatrist. 


Sanpor Rapo, M. D. 
Columbia University of 
Physicians and Surgeons 
New York City 


Another psychiatrist writes: 


All behavior has meaning which can be 
intelligible, and homosexuality is no excep- 
tion. But in order to be even approximately 
accurate one must have all the facts at his 
disposal. 

For some people homosexuality means 
merely the conscious preference of a person 
for the company of members of his own sex. 
For others it means erotic pleasure gained 
through genital stimulation by a person of 
one’s own sex. For others it means uncon- 
scious strivings toward one’s own sex and 
rejection of the opposite sex. However one 
looks at homosexuality, to me it must be 
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further clarified beyond its outward mani- 
festations to what its symbolic meaning is 
for the specific person under consideration. 

For one person it may mean simply being 
“in the swim’—doing what everybody else 
seems to be doing—like the food or clothes 
or language fads of youngsters. Not to be 
doing what is the “smart” thing would be 
socially dangerous through failure of identi- 
fication with them. The approbation of one’s 
associates is often far more valuable than 
the approval of one’s seniors. 

It may mean that adolescent sex strivings 
must be checked or modified in order to 
comply with external demands, but that 
since these strivings are strong they emerge 
in the safest outlets as well as the ones most 
easily available. I understand that sex is an 
open subject in India long before it is in 
American culture, and the practice of homo- 
sexuality might be in part due to efforts 
of people trying to mold the children into a 
set of behavior values stemming from the 
traditions of the foreign culture. 

Sometimes behavior of any nature can be 
clearly demonstrated to be an unconscious 
attempt to express hostility or rebellion to- 
ward the people in authority over them, or 


it may be an expression of resentment about 
having been frustrated in some sense of en- 
titlement. Homosexuality is often an attempt 
to find a sense of togetherness with some 
person, and if one has acquired any as- 
sumptions which indicate some degree of 
danger from sexual association with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, it would be logical 
to try to find closeness with one’s own sex. 
Kor some, sexual experimentation with one’s 
own sex is a kind of preliminary exercise 
preparatory to playing the grand finale of 
heterosexuality. As we know, babies creep 
before they walk, and their first efforts at 
walking do not resemble the later sureness 
they have as they go about, unconscious of 
their movements. 

No matter what the standards of any cul- 
ture, one can say with assurance that homo- 
sexuality is an incomplete stage of sexual 
development since it is not biologically sound. 
If we can look upon it as an incompleteness 
rather than as something to be judged 
morally, we may be in the best possible 
position to “do something about it,” for we 
do not become frightening then to the peo- 
ple on whom we anticipate working, but 
only inquiring and objective. A truly ob- 
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jective attitude on the part of those who 
want to “do” something about anything 
stimulates objectivity in those on whom one 
is focusing, and it minimizes the defensive- 
ness which can destroy all 
true growth on either side. 

If we would encourage true friendship we 
must ourselves be friends or friendly peo- 
ple—that is, people with whom they are not 
afraid or with whom they do not feel a need 
to be defensive. Only in this emotional 
climate can people reveal themselves freely, 
and this lack of fear is the essence of friend- 
ship. 

Homosexuality may in some measure 
represent this effort toward friendship, in 
which they now, finally, reveal the last secret 
parts of themselves to some other person. 
Different cultures have different secret parts 
and places and it is always important to 
understand. 

Whatever be the symbolic meaning of 
their patterns, they must be understood be- 
fore it is possible to hope to effect anything 
but superficial changes. Is there any substi- 
tute gratification which can be held out to 
them which has a comparable symbolic value 
to them? Also, have you been free enough 
in your own thoughts and words concerning 
sex so that you have been able to talk with 
them about their patterns that are worrying 
you? 

Camitta M. Anperson, M.D. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Author of Saints, Sinners and Psychiatry 


possibility of 


A minister responds: 
From the information and interpretation 
given by the questioner, it seems altogether 


likely that a homosexual relationship exists 
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between the two women he briefly describes 
But saying this tells us very little about the 
relationship, and still less about what the 
pastor ought to do about it. It is a bit like 
the fable which Shailer Mathews used to 
tell, When Eve asked Adam why he had 
named a certain animal a “tiger,” Adam 
replied, “Why, because it looks like a tiger!” 

This looks like homosexuality, which can 
exist between women as well as_ between 
men. But what is homosexuality? Does it 
become such only when the interest of one 
woman extends to the sex organs of the 
other? In other words, is it to be defined 
biologically? Or is it to be understood in 
terms of affectional attachment, with or 
without mutual sex stimulation? Or is it to 
be understood, in still more general terms, 
as meaning such an antipathy to the opposite 
sex that one can have affectional relations 
only with one or more persons of his own 
sex? 

Society in general is inclined to think of 
homosexuality in biological terms, especially 
in relation to women. Two women can get 
all the affectional and emotional satisfaction 
they wish from each other, provided they 
do not stimulate each other sexually—and 
provided they don’t give hints of this in 
public. The same basic criterion is applied 
to two men, the difference being that less 
effusive behavior by them in public would 
be considered a hint of sex interest than in 
the case of two women. 

I believe we must recognize that there is 
profound wisdom in this unspoken definition 
by society. There is a real and very impor- 
tant social difference between the person 
with what we might call homosexual im- 
pulses, or the person who has most of his 
affectional needs met by persons of his own 
sex, and the person who engages in sex be- 
havior with his own sex. At the same time, 
if we look at all this from the standpoint of 
motivation, the differences may be much less 
than the similarities. The social difference 
is very real, and here society is correct. The 
psychological difference may be very small, 
and here society needs to do some rethinking. 

Let us suppose, as seems unlikely in this 
case, that these two women who are cited 
never engage in any sex behavior with each 
other, or with any one else of the female 
sex. Suppose that their relations are inno 
cent of conscious thought or overt activity 
in relation to sex. What would the com 
munity say if it discovered this to be true? 
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It would say, in effect, “We apologize. Here 
we thought all the time you might be homo- 
sexual. We're so happy to find you're not.” 
The community would have understood the 
social difference but overlooked the psycho- 
logical similarity. 

But in that case, we, unlike the com- 
munity generally, would have to ask our- 
selves these questions. Why can this mar- 
ried woman not gain her deeper emotional 
and effectional satistactions from her hus- 
band, or at least in some woman-man re- 
lationship? Why can this single woman 
move into an intimate friendship only with 
some one of her own sex? Whatever the 
answers specific to these two people, we 
would surely have the following as a general 
answer—that, in the development o: their 
respective capacities for interpersonal rela- 
tionships, both these women have been un- 
able to reach the kind of maturity in which 
the most deeply sought love object is fun- 
damentally different from oneself, of the 
other sex. It might be that one was so reared 
as to believe the female functions in life de- 
grading and that men are the agents of that 
degradation, or that the other was so 
brought up as to be comfortable only in the 
presence of one who looks like herself but 
makes all decisions for her. Whatever the 
specific elements in the background, the re 
sult would be a distortion and fixation at 
some earlier stage of development. 

Thus, sex relations or no sex relations, 
the connection between the two women 
would be homosexual in this motivation 
sense. They would be fixed at a stage prior 
to maturity. They would not have attained 
the goals of adult human growth. Socially 
speaking, we might consider their behavior 
an offense. But viewed motivationally, we 
would see them as in some sense victims. 

Any one who would help in such a situa- 
tion does well to recognize that society does 
have a stake, that there is a social difference 
between actual sex behavior and affectional 
attachment. But society tends to be harsh— 
closing its eyes to such things so long as it 
can, then emerging with an almost sadistic 
harshness which should find no counterpart 
in the outlook of the Christian pastor. 

What can the pastor do? ‘I doubt if he 
can ignore this situation. If he 
munity hostility may be heaped upon these 
people in a thoroughly destructive way. But 
he will hardly help if he goes to them, or to 
one or the other, and pleads with them to 
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stop. It seems to me his chance of helping 
might best be taken if he goes to them, says 
he believes they ought to know what the 
community is saying, that he is less inter- 
ested in information about the situation than 
in whether they feel they need help. That is, 
he can exercise his function as community 
representative and Christian counselor with- 
out inherent contradiction. If they want help, 
he can either give it to them or help them 
get to some one who can. If they do not 
want help in the sense of possible change in 
themselves, they may at least learn to be 
less self-destructive in flaunting their rela- 
tionship in the community’s face. 

I can not resist asking another question 
suggested by this story. Suppose that our 
maiden lady came to church and held hands, 
not with the: married woman, but with a 
bachelor from the congregation. Would the 
community judgment be easier or harsher 
on her than it is now? Although the two at- 
titudes would not be the same, there are 
some respects in which it might be harsher 
if the hand-holder were the bachelor—at 
least if his intentions were clearly other than 
marriage. So long as this kind of attitude 
exists, it is an open question whether we do 
not make homosexuality an easier out than 
heterosexuality for some people. This is no 


simple matter, but one deserving more 
thought and attention. 
Rev. SeEwarp HILTNER 
Federated Theological Faculty 


The University of Chicago 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


RELIGION IN COUNSELING 


Chaplain Donald C. Beatty, author 
of “Sometimes We Fail” in the Octo- 
ber, 1950, issue of PAstoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, was one of the speakers at 
the Annual Pastoral Conference of the 
Ministerial Association, Roseburg, 
Oregon. The Conference was held on 
the grounds of the local Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. 

In addition to Chaplain Beatty, who 
spoke on “Our Ministry to the Dying,” 
Rev. Morris Roach discussed ‘Inter- 
viewing People in Difficulty ; 
George H. Randolph 
“Pastoral Counseling,’ and Dr. John 
L. Haskins on “Marriage Counseling.” 


Rev. 


spoke on 


THE HOMOSEXUAL 


The George W. Henry Foundation 
reports a growing public hostility and 
resentment of the homosexual. The 
Courts, according to the report, have 
returned to a policy of severity in 
meting out severe prison sentences. 
This hostility, the Foundation thinks, 
is traceable to the recent testimony in 
a Senate Appropriations sub-commit- 
tee estimating that there are 5,000 
homosexuals in Washington—three- 
fourths of them working for the 
government. 

In speaking about the role of the 
minister in work with the homosexual, 
the last annual report of The George 
W. Henry Foundation states: “The 
object of treatment is to restore self 
sufficiency and self-respect—belief on 
the patient’s part in his own adequacy 


as a person—socially, economically, 
and emotionally. The patient is con- 
sidered helped as he achieves these 
objectives. 

“Help comes from a variety of 
sources. Those who can afford to pay 
are referred to psychiatrists and psy- 
chosomatic physicians. Others are re- 
ferred to our panel of clergymen, clin- 
ically trained ministers with sufficient 
understanding of and interest in the 
sexually maladjusted to be able to deal 
with men sexually disturbed. Because 
psychiatry is hard to obtain and be- 
cause many psychiatrists still dislike 
this type of case, the clinically trained 
clergyman fills a useful and needful 
role, especially in cases where psy- 
chiatry is not needed.” 


MENNINGER MARRIAGE CLINIC 


The Menninger Foundation announ- 
ces the opening of the Marriage Coun- 
seling Service. The service will include 
pre-marital as well as post-marital 
counseling. Robert G. Foster, Ph.D., 
is Director of the new service. 

The Foundation also announces the 
availability of two $2500 fellowships 
in advanced training in the field of 
marriage counseling. These  fellow- 
ships are open to applicants who have 
completed their Ph.D. or its equivalent 
in social work, psychology, child de- 
velopment and family relations, or a 
closely related field. 

lor further information, write to 
Robert G. Foster, Ph.D., The Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Current Books 


SYCHOTHERAPY AND A 
CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


by David E. Roberts (Scribner’s 
—$3.00) 


This book, which is the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection for 
the current month, was reviewed for 
us fully by Dr. Paul Tillich in the 
November, 1950, issue of the journal. 
We print below an abbreviated version 
of the review for the benefit of those 
who may have missed it.—Ed. 


There is hardly a book more impor- 
tant for the problems dealt with in 
PastoraAL PsycHoLocy than Psycho- 
therapy and a Christian View of Man. 
It is a short book, written in an excel- 
lent style, readable for laymen and in- 
teresting for experts. In some way al- 
most everybody is a layman in one of 
the two large realms of inquiry which 
the book tries to lead to a synthesis: 
Psychotherapy and Theology. On the 
other hand, everybody is an expert in 
the reality with which both deal—the 
human situation. From the beginning 
to the end one is grasped by the feel- 
ing: “Tua res agitur,’—it is you 
whose most important problems are 
discussed. 

This is obvious in the chapter, “The 
Need for Therapy,” which shows 
through examples and interpretations 
that all of us need healing, especially 
in a period of history in which the 
temptation is almost irresistible to hide 
serious shortcomings under pseudo- 
integrations and self-mutilating adjust- 
ments to the given cultural patterns. 
This short chapter is a magnificient 


comment on the implication in Jesus’ 
ironical word about the sick and the 
healthy ; namely, that he is of no need 
for those who do not realize their need 
for therapy. Every minister is  sur- 
rounded by morally and religiously ad- 
justed “healthy” people for whom 
Jesus has not yet come; and may be 
the minister himself belongs to them. 
This chapter is written for him. 
Many misinterpretations of the psy- 
chotherapeutic and especially the psy- 
choanalytical procedure are removed 
by the chapter, ‘“‘How Therapy Works, 
and Why.” Decisive is what the author 
calls the “permissive” attitude, a situa- 
tion in which one can be oneself, with- 
out fear of rejection or exploitation, a 
non-condemnatory attitude which, 
however, is not without value judg- 
ments and whose purpose is to create 
an integrated, moral, personality. Such 
a situation is an “oasis in the desert” 
—an oasis which certainly Jesus want- 
ed to provide when he said that in con- 
trast to the demands of the righteous 
and pious of his time his yoke is easy. 
The fourth chapter, ‘““The Develop- 
ment of Personal Belief,” is highly 
apologetic and addresses itself to those 
who reject religion on the basis of 
wide-spread misunderstandings or 
dangerous distortions within organized 
religion. The discussion of faith and 
reason, of intellect and emotion, of cer- 
tainty and doubt, the emphasis on the 
creative character of doubt and the re- 
jection of an idea of God as a highest 
being whose existence or non-existence 
can be believed or disbelieved—all this 
is first class apologetic material and has 
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a profound bearing on the problem of 
healing. Psychologists who are not 
dogmatically prejudiced against reli- 
gion should expose themselves to the 
arguments of this chapter. 

The following chapters on man as 
the image of God, on moral freedom, 
on sin, and on the different views of 
salvation, try to reformulate these tra- 
ditional Christian doctrines in the light 
of psychotherapeutic knowledge. 

Between the doctrines of man as 
creative and man as sinner, Roberts 
has a chapter on moralism. It is an at- 
tempt to give an interpretation of the 
nature and the limits of human re- 
sponsibility in theological as well as 
psychological terms. It is remarkable 
how in this discussion the old fight be- 
tween Augustine and Pelagius about 
the freedom and the servitude of the 
human will receives a new meaning 


and a new concreteness for our present 
situation, and to what degree psycho- 
therapy supports the classical Christian 
against the humanistic point of view in 
the doctrine of “the bondage of the 
will.” At the same time, psychotherapy 
is a powerful ally of the modern theo- 
logical criticism of the monstrous doc- 
trine of the double predestination. 

In the two chapters on the static and 
the dynamic views of salvation the au- 
thor gives a penetrating analysis of the 
psychological shortcomings of much 
traditional teaching about conversion, 
regeneration, and sanctification. It is 
obvious that these doctrines lend them- 
selves most easily to psychotherapeutic 
discussions because they deal with the 
activity of the saving power in the 
human soul. 

Decisive is the definition of the 
static view of salvation: “A conception 
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ness their emotions for a fuller, richer life. 

_ Bishop Werner draws upon his wide experience 
in the field of pastoral counseling and psychology 
for a wealth of incidents and stories showing how 
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In 1948 a book was published which at- 
tempted to do in anthology-form what 
had never been done before. It has re- 
cently received a third large printing. 

The success of this distinctive volume 
has been credited to the unique and basic 
way in which it combines psychological 
and religious material to enunciate the 
conditions, the implications, and the tech- 
niques for actuating the Religious Way. 
Ministers, teachers, analysts, and lay per- 
sons respond to “The Choice Is Always 
Ours” in kind. “I know of nothing that 
compares with this book.” Douglas Steere 
“T am using it constantly in my teach- 
ing.” Carroll A. Wise “Ina class by itself. 
Inexhaustible as a source of inspiration 
and wisdom.” Halford Luccock “I un- 
hesitatingly recommend this book.” Fran- 
ces G. Wickes “A remarkable and won- 
derful book.” Roy A. Burkhart “Of rare 
and permanent value.” William Hubben 
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of salvation is static as long as it im- 
poses an obligatory pattern without 
regard to the specific needs and ca- 
pacities of the growing and changing 
individual.” Such a view leads to a 
permanent and insolvable conflict be- 
tween belief and conduct. The con- 
sequences are hypocrisy, self-righteous- 
ness, despair, cynicism, self-castigation, 
in different ways of combination and 
alteration. In contrast to this static 
view of salvation, the dynamic view 
correlates ideals and psychological pos- 
sibilities. It fights against the attempts 
to impose one method of salvation on 
everybody, although salvation means 
always a union of divine and human 
love, or a self-acceptance on the basis 
of the experience of being accepted by 
God in spite of past failures and pres- 
ent problems. Most helpful for the 
theologian, and even more so for the 
minister, is the description of the dif- 
ferences in the existential problems 
and needs of individuals, as depth psy- 
chology has elaborated theme. An im- 
portant contribution to the ongoing 
discussion about “eros and agape” are 
the paragraphs on sex and sacrifice in 
the same chapter. 


TILLICH 
Union Theological Seminary 


Ss‘ AND THE LAW by Judge 
Morris Ploscowe (Prentice-Hall 
—$3.95) 


Judge Ploscowe has compiled quite 
a fund of information which will be 
of value to the pastor. Using a vocabu- 
lary understandable for the layman, 
he outlines the present laws applying 
to ten aspects of our social life: mar- 
riage, annulment, divorce, illegitimacy, 
fornication, adultery, rape, homosex- 
uality, psychopathic sex offenders, and 
prostitution, 
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It is also an unusual source book 
for the minister on all aspects of the 
marital relationship and sexual behav- 
ior. There may be aspects of it with 
which the reader will not agree, as is 
true of all books, but it is a “must” 
book for the minister interested in the 
full guidance of life. 

In very plain language Judge Plos- 
cowe analyzes what he calls the “crazy 
quilt” pattern of our statutes, stressing 
the tragic weaknesses and inadequacies 
not only of our legal machinery but of 
the preventive and therapeutic work 
of home, school, and church. 

Out of the background of his ex- 
perience in the law courts of New 
York City, Judge Ploscowe proposes 
the initiating of legislation to improve 
conditions regarding marriage and sex 
crimes—such laws as would prevent 
mentally diseased and mentally defi- 
cient persons to marry ; preventing en- 
trance into marriage with no more 
dignity “than the acquisition of a dog 
license” ; making the divorce court not 
a morgue but a hospital where the aid 
of other sciences and disciplines and 
all available community resources are 
enlisted to save marriages; permitting 
all children to be called legitimate; 
placing drastic penalties on those acts 
which indicate the dangerous sex of- 
fender. 

Here is a forceful book which gives 
a picture that ministers, social work- 
ers, doctors, teachers, are all too famil- 
iar with. Its conclusions as to the con- 
tribution law can make in working 
toward solutions are convincing, set 
as they are in the framework of sug- 
gestions for the more effective func- 
tion of the home, church, school, and 
corrective institutions. 

Roy A. BURKHART 
Minister of First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 
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The parish minister particularly 
should be very much attracted to this 
volume which suggests and describes 
techniques and resources which the 
church has for meeting the psycho- 
spiritual needs of its people. Many 
pastors who have been awakened to the 
necessity for a ministry which takes 
into account the psychological needs of 
their parishioners will welcome this 
stimulating interpretation of the func- 
tion of the church. 

Beginning with a very keen and sys- 
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Journal of Psychology. 
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of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.“’—Journal of Home Economics. 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


“‘A simple, practical guide. .. . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 
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tematic analysis of the cultural pres- 
sures which assail both individuals and 
institutions, e.g., depersonalization, 
competitiveness, hyperactivity, Miss 
Carrier looks to the church as the 
agency of salvation. It is through the 
church, its message, its challenge, its 
program, that men will be able to find 
stability and integrity and be free to 
grow. 

However, in order to do this the 
church must seek to understand the 
personality patterns of its individual 
members and also evaluate its own life 
and function in terms of the pressures 
which are exerted upon it. The author 
does not look upon the church as a 
panacea for the psychic ills of men. On 
the contrary, she is quite critical of 
it in its present state. She is dealing 
with potentials; the latent source of 
spiritual strength, the untapped op- 
portunities for growth, many of which 
are at present unrealized in the life of 
the church. She is not uncritical of the 
church, but tempers her criticism with 
a desire for correction and improve- 
ment. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of this book is the way in which 
many of the traditional concerns of 
the church are re-phrased and _ re- 
emphasized in terms of psychological 
realism and relevance. 


—Pavut E. 
Minister, Long Grove Church 
Prairie View, Illinois 
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MATIC MEDICINE by Cutt S. 
Wachtel, M.D. (Froben Press— 
$5.00) 


This book by Dr. Wachtel contains 
a very different approach from many 
present-day works in this field. The 
interest of medicine in the mind and 
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body relationship is rather new, and a 
srowing body of material is appearing. 
However, Dr. Wachtel’s approach to 
the whole problem is not so much 
from the standpoint of medicine as it 
is from the standpoint of the total per- 
son. He is interested in man, in his 
total being. In fact, he is interested in 
man’s soul and its place in relationship 
to medicine. 

Dr. Wachtel looks upon psychoso- 
matic disease as being both biological 
and spiritual—the essential psychoso- 
matic phenomena being related to dis- 
eases of the body organs, of the ner- 
vous, mental, and emotional systems. 
including neuroses, psychoneuroses, 
and many transitory and recurring dis- 
turbances of everyday life. He pre- 
sents a description of the partnership 
that ought to exist between the minis- 
ter and the physician. Dr. Wachtel 
recognizes the possibility of this part- 
nership and states it in a magnificent 
fashion. 

—Roy A. BURKHART 
Minister of First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 


HE ETHICAL BASIS OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. (Hoeber—$2.50) 


This book has grown out of lectures 
which the Dean of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School has delivered to doctors and 
medical students. The passages in 
which the author refers to inter-rela- 
tions between the medical and the 
ministerial professions are especially 
rewarding, and as a theologian who 
once intended to be a surgeon, Dean 
Sperry is a well-qualified guide. There 
is no specific discussion of the bearing 
of psychiatry upon pastoral work. 

The author begins with a brief ex- 
amination of the way in which medical 
work in general, and specialization in 
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particular, may prompt a doctor to feel 
that moral considerations and the at- 
tempt to get a “whole view” of life are 
outside his scope. And although Dean 
Sperry is admirably frank about the 
difficulty of combining empirical open- 
ness with a conscience which can take 
an absolute stand, his whole argument 
is a sombre warning concerning the 
perils which arise (e.g., Nazi Ger- 
many) when medical science becomes 
divorced from basic ethical affirma- 
tions. 
One of his foremost pleas seems trite 
when put in a single sentence, but it is 
not trite as he develops it. It is that 
the medical profession (and all other 
professions ) recapture in spirit as well 
as in “code” the distinction between 
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working primarily for service and 
working primarily for profit, prestige, 
etc. Furthermore, he suggests that the 
real motive for being reticent about 
criticizing colleagues is not so much 
one of protecting each other as being 
loyal to collaborators in a common 
enterprise ; in this connection he is able 
to contrast the behavior of doctors 
with that of ministers to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. 


The second half of the book takes 
up specific problems: the tragic moral 
choices where a doctor’s duty to one 
patient may conflict with his duty to 
the community (e.g., where there is a 
limited supply of a rare blood-type) ; 
telling the truth when the outlook 
seems hopeless; euthanasia. Wherever 
the issue arises, Dean Sperry comes 
down squarely on the side of giving top 
priority to the rights and needs of the 
individual. This reflects his conviction 
that reverence for life, and especially 
for human personality, is our chief 
bulwark against totalitarianism. In this 
connection he is of course able to draw 
upon the supreme contemporary ex- 
ample of the fusion of medical and re- 
ligious practice as found in Albert 
Schweitzer. For a similar reason, the 
author is opposed to euthanasia, al- 
though he scrupulously presents the 
strongest arguments in its favor before 
setting forth his own misgivings. 

One should not expect this book to 
advance his thinking concerning the 
foundations of ethics; nor does it pre- 
tend to dig deeply concerning the rela- 
tionship between religious belief and 
health. Rather, it describes the applica- 
tion of a practical attitude in the light 
of which both doctors and ministers 
may profitably scrutinize what they 
actually do with, to, and for individuals. 

—Davin E. Roserts 
Union Theological Seminary 
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“19 9 Al 1 Characters Classified listing the 
Patriarch: arly Hebrew litstory, Courageous 
formers, etc.. wit of their names given. 
20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 
21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
names and places 
22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law, 

24. h of the Prodiga! Son 

25. Bi Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Lible Study 

27. Pictorial Illustration a the River of Inspiration 

28. Poon Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 


29. Concordance. 
50. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 


ing 
Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
grated out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
as many as in any other Bible 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


ou to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Lite with the Bible verses printed out in full under such = 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete 
Life Studies, euch as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete 
34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
id from the Bible itself. 
35. Mira eee ee both the Old and New Testaments listed 


ables of the “Old Testament. —_ of the New 
t, listing in pel Only, those 


al Prophecies. 
30. he Prophets of the Bible. 
a, i ist of cans of Israel and Judab given in Chronolog- 


Irder 
orn List of the Notable Women of the Bible 
42. Mountains and Hills referred to in qe, 4eting the 
ts. 


43. Diction nary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weignts and Measures. 
Eleven New Features Added in the Third :mproved Edition 

45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

tiarmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
or pels where events are given. 
45. Calendar of the Christian Era. 


he 50. Chart of ‘the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
lohn 

51. An Outline Febery of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Chu 

52. The Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
arranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed ou. 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Totorier Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
— of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 

of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. co. 


Dept. P-24, K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
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ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 
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Agents Wanted 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO, 
Dept. P-24, K. of P. Blidg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

C Without cost or obligation to me, sent 
a copy of the at illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulam 
concerning the Third Improved Edition @ 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(CO Send your special terms to Representa 
tives. 
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